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PREFACE. 


] T has been the intention of the compilers of 
this little volume to accommodate it as much 
as poſſible to the uſe of the wives of our honeſt 
country farmers; but there are ſeveral articles 
contained in it which may be worthy the notice 
of women who move in a higher ſphere of life. 

Our deſcription of the breeding and manage- 
ment of the various kinds of fowls 1s the reſult of 
the experience of thoſe who have bred them with 
the greateſt ſucceſs ; and, if properly attended to, 
may greatly contribute to encreaſe the ſtock, and 
conſequently the profit, of the farmer's wife : 
and our receipts for drefling ſuch diſhes as are 
moſt commonly made uſe of in the farm-houſe, 
are equally valuable in their kind, 

Moſt of the receipts for making Engliſh wines 
were communicated by a _— lady, who is 
diſtinguiſhed for her ein in this kind of houſe. 
wifery ; and if the rules laid down are carefully 
followed, excellent liquor will be produced at a 
very low rate. : 

The making of cyder, perry, mead, mum, &c. 
is a very neceſſary part of country knowledge; 
and we hope the rules laid down for it will great- 
ly contribute to facilitate the practice, and to 
bring theſe agreeable and uſeful family liquors 
ſill more in vogue. 

Every prudent houſewife will thank us for our 
directions reſpecting the dairy ; in which our in- 
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firuRions, though ſhort, are full to the purpoſe, 
and will be found highly uſeful, if carefully at- 
tended to. 

There is ſcarcely a country-houſe in the king- 
dom in which our directions for pickling En lh 
fruits and vegetables will not be found uſeful. 
We have only to ſay that the receipts are of the 
moſt approved kind, and: cannot fail of giving 
ſatis faction to thoſe who uſe them. 

We have been very particular in our inſtruc- 
tions how to brew beer: and ale, from the firſt 

roceſs to the completion of the work; for though 
it may not be the immediate buſineſs of the farm- 
er's wife to brew the liquor for her own family, 
yet it 1s highly proper that ſhe ſhould be quali- 
hed to give ample directions to her ſervants. 

The management of bees falls more immedi- 
ately within the province of the country houſe- 
wife. The — uſe and advantage to be made 
of theſe wonderful little animals will be our juſti- 
fication for the particular account we have given 
of the method of treating them. 

The account of the art of breeding and ma- 
naging of ſong- birds is more a matter of pleaſure 
than of uſe, and will be accepted of as a preſent 
by thoſe whom we confidered it as equally our 
duty and intereſt to oblige. If any extraordinary 
care be taken of the harmleſs little animals, they 
wilt repay the obligation with a ſong: and we 
truſt that many ladies in the country will think 
themſelves gratified by the inſertion of - theſe 
agreeable pages in our book, 

With regard to the reſt of the contents, we 
have only to ſay that they are ſuch as we hope 
will equally contribute to the uſe and ſatisfaction 


of our readers. 
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Of TurK1Es ; their breeding and management. 


J: > breeding of Turkies is often found 
to be a work of ſome difficulty ; but it 
may be rendered more eaſy by the fol- 
lowing mode of proceeding. Keep the hen and 
young ones in a barn or outhouſe, for fix weeks 
after the young are hatched, which will not only 
keep them warm, but prevent the young ones 
from eating ſmall ſlugs or ſnails, which ſeldom 
fail of ſcouring them to death. At the end of ſux 
weeks let them be brought out into a place where 
the ſun affords a moderate heat : this place ſhould 
be encloſed with wicker, to prevent their rang- 
ing; and they ſhould be fed (as from the time 
of their being hatched) with curds, in which is 
a little rue cut ſmall, and ſome ant eggs. They 
may be permitted to ſtay out about two hours, 
but as they grow more 8 a greater propor- 
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Gon of time ſhould be allowed them in the open 
air, till they are capable of ſhifting for them- 
ſelves. Soon after the turkies are hatched you 
ſhould carry to them a freſh turf of ſhort graſs 
every day; but, for the reaſon above-mentioned, 
particular care muſt be taken that no ſlugs or 
inails are on it. 

Turkies are by nature inclined to range; 
-wherefore they are kept to moſt advantage in 
open countries, becauſe vermin are not there 
harboured in any great number. Turkies, be- 
ing by nature tender, they cannot be looked af- 
ter with too much care, or kept too warm while 
they are young. The hen bird is ſo negligent, 
that ſhe 2 care of her brood in — 
while even one of them will follow her. 

If they are permitted to feed on corn they will 
devour great quantities; but if denied this food, 
-they will, when full grown, 1 feeding on ſeeds, 
herbs, &c. thrive greatly. They generally lay 
their eggs in March, and ſet in April, and the 
number of eggs which fhould be put under the 
hen is from eleven to thirteen. Some perſons, 
who have the convenience of a ſmall covered 
place near their habitations, permit the turkies to 
range at large, and make their own neſts: but 
this kind of management is attende.| with ſucceſs 
only in particular places. : 

As they are by nature inclined to range (as 
«bove-mentioned,) they will frequently lay their 
eggs in private places: and therefore frequent at- 
tention muſt be paid to them, till they have ac- 
quired a habit of laying their eggs at home. The 
time the hen ſets is twenty-five days, and ſhe 
hatches between that period and thirty days. On 
the young being firſt hatched the leaſt cold will 
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endanger their lives. Some people feed them 
with new made cheeſe cut in ſmall bits, inftead 
of curds, and give them new milk, or milk and 
water to drink; Others boil oatmeal and milk 
together till it 1s very thick, and chop wormwood 
ſmall, or hard- boiled eggs into it, and give them 
this for food. It is neceſſary to feed them often, 
on account of the negligence of the hen, When 
the young have acquired ſome ſtrength, they 
may be fed in the open air, but in an encloſed 
place to prevent their ſtraggling. You muſt ne- 
ver let them out till the ſun has dried up the dew 
from the graſs (which would be very injurious to 
them,) and, with equal care, houſe them again 
early in the evening. The eggs of this dil ans 
1a general deemed to be nutrimental food, and 
they are eſteemed particularly wholeſome for per- 
ſons of a conſumptive habit of body. 

The following is the beſt method of fattening 
turkies. For the firſt fortnight give them oats or 
barley well ſoaked, and cram them in the ſame 
manner that capons are crammed, during another 
fortnight. They muſt be crammed only in the 
morning, and permitted to be in the open air dur- 
ing the day, being occafionally fed with corn; 
otherwiſe they will not fatten ſo readily, as they 


are birds of a ſullen diſpoſition. 


Of FowLs ; their breeding and management. 


TP HOSE who buy fowls for keeping have one 
general rule by which they odd abide; \ 
which is to purchaſe thoſe ſorts only which are 
moſt famous for laying and breeding. Young 
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hens generally lay moſt eggs, but the old are beſt 
for hatching: but it is kk obſerved that hens 
neither anſwer one purpoſe nor the other ſo well, 
if they are over-fed, 

Hens may be ſet to good advantage from the 
time they are two years old till five: but earlier 
or later than theſe ages are not ſo well, When 
they ſet in February the chickens turn to good 
profit; but any month between that and Mi- 
chaelmas are proper for the purpoſe. A hen ge- 
nerally hatches on the twenty-firſt day of ſetting z 
but in hot weather a day, and ſometimes a day 
and a half, earlier: though it rarely happens that 
the chickens all come on the ſame day, To pre- 
vent the hen from wandering from the neſt, by 
which the eggs would be in danger of being 
ſpoiled, it 1s . that food and water ſhould be 

laced near her; but not ſo near that ſhe can reach 


it while ſhe fits on the neſt: for, in this caſe, ſne 
would be continually picking, ſo that the eggs 


would never acquire a ſufficient degree of heat to 
hatch them. 

The uſual food for fattening of fowls is bar- 
ley-meal mixed up either with water or milk, 
The milk is deemed preferable, though water 
is commonly uſed. French wheat, commonly 
called buck-wheat, and hempſeed, are deemed 
good food to make fowls lay freely; and buck- 
wheat ground, and made into a paſte, will fatten 
them in a ſhort time. 

Hens that are apt to crow ſeldom either lay or 
breed well. 'The ſize of the hen ſhould correſ- 

nd with that of the cock who is her companion. 

he hens of largeſt fize are moſt profitable : they 
ſhould be of an induſtrious diſpolition, labouring 
for themſelves and chickens, The hens —_— 
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have combs are not, ſo good as thoſe which have 
tafts of feathers inſtead of a comb: the claws 
ſhould be ſtrong and numerous; but thoſe with- 
out hinder claws are to be preferred, becauſe the 
eggs are frequently broken by theſe claws, and 
the hens that have them are ſometimes of a vi- 
cious nature. 

The reaſon why old hens are better for hatch- 
ing than young ones, 1s that they are ſteady, and 
will ſet their full time. The reaſon young ones 
are choſen for laying, is that they are ſtrong, and 
diſpoſed to generation : but a fat hen is impro 
either for laying or ſetting, becauſe ſhe is ſloth- 
ful, indolent, apt to forſake her neſt; and the 
eggs ſhe lays are often without ſhells. 

A hen at eighteen months or two years old ge- 
nerally produces better eggs than at any other 
time. When your hens are of this age, and yow 
wiſh to get large eggs, feed the fowls plentifully, 
giving them, occaſionally, ſome oats and feni- 

reek to heat them: let them eat freely of vetch= 
es, millet, and barley half-boiled ; give them 
bran mixed with brick-duſt, and chalk with their 
other food. 

Some hens are apt to eat their eggs; and the 
following are the moſt approved methods of pre- 
venting this inclination. Take the yolk of an 
gg, and encloſe it in moiſt plaiſter, which hay- 
and the hen will attempt to eat it; but finding 
ſhe cannot do it, fhe will leave the practice of 
eating her eggs. In the ſame manner a clear 
plaiſter poured on the white of an egg, and hard- 
ened, will have the ſame effect. But in caſe nei- 


# ther of theſe methods are adopted, the artificial 
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neſt egg may be made of chalk, which will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe very well. 

As hens which have ſpurs ſometimes break 
their eggs, and ſometimes eat them, theſe hens, 
as well as thoſe that crow like a cock, ſhould be 
well ſcoured. The method of doing this is by 
— the large quills out of their wings; and 

ing them either with the crumb of wheaten 
bread ſoaked in water, or with the following com- 
poſition ; — millet, barley, and paſte cut into 
{mall pieces, pounded acorns, and bran, mixed 
with pottage. Theſe hens ſhould be likewiſe 
kept in a confined place, and the feathers ſhould 
be plucked from their rumps, thighs and heads, 

hoſe hens which are ſet in February produce 


the largeſt and fineſt chickens ; but they ſhould 


be ſet during the encreaſe of the moon, that the 
chickens may be hatched during the encreaſe of 
the following moon : yet good chickens will be 
roduced even to the month of October: but it 
is bad policy to ſet hens during the winter. 
When you intend to fet a hen on the eggs of 


turkics, geeſe or ducks, together with her own 


it will be proper to put them under her nine days 
before her own eggs. A large hen will cover 
nineteen of her own: but it is a general rule to 
place under her an odd one, whatever be the 
number-on which you fix. 
Before you put the eggs under the hen, mark 
each of them on one fide, and if the hen does not 
turn them regularly, you muſt be careful to turn 
them for her, when ſhe is abſent from the neſt. 
Great care ſhould be taken that a hen is always 
ſet upon new-laid eggs, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by Geir being full, clear and weighty, It is not 
Pro- 
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3 in which the hens may lay their eggs; but it is 
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proper to chuſe the largeſt eggs, for many of 


theſe have two yolks. Some people indeed fancy 
theſe will produce two chickens ; but when this 
happens to be the caſe, the production is always 
imperfect. 8 

Particular care ſhould be taken not to diſturb 
the hen while ſhe is on the neſt ; for in this caſe 
ſhe will generally forſake it. While ſhe abſents 
from the.neſt, move the ſtraw, and diſpoſe it in 
a handſome form, laying the eggs in the ſame or- 
der in which they were before. Particular care 
muſt be taken that the cock does not get to the 
neſt, and ſet on the ßer! not only becauſe he is 
apt to break them, but becauſe the hen will be 
thereby diſguſted with her neſt. It is no bad 
cuſtom to perfume the neſt with brimſtone or 
roſemary. 

The 22 is the method deſcribed by the 
writers on this fubject, in which a hen houſe 
ſhould be conſtructed. It ſhould be very exten- 
five; the roof high, and the walls ſtrong, to keep 
out vermin, and prevent thieves from getting in. 
On the eaſtern fide it ſhould have — — that 
the fowls may have the benefit of the riſing ſun: 
theſe windows ſhould be made of laths, and kept 
cloſely ſhut, ſo that the ſun may ſhine between 
the laths. On the inſide of the walls, upon the 
ground, and at ſome diſtance above it, large 
peas, each three feet high, ſhould be made, for 
the larger fowls, and for geeſe and ducks to ſet 
uw: and long perches ſhould be placed near the 
caves of the houſe, from one fade to the other, for 
the fowls and turkies to rooſt on. In the darkeſt 
part of the houſe, above the pens on the ground, 
ſeveral hampers filled with ſtraw ſhould be placed, 
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1 
on the ground only that they ſhould hatch their 
chickens. Pins ſhould be ſtuck in the walls, for 
the greater convenience of the poultry getting up 
to their places of rooſting. 

There ſhould be a hole at one end of the houſe, 
for the chickens and ſmaller fowls to go in and 
out at their pleaſure, otherwiſe they will be apt 
to ſeck a different place to rooſt in: but the larger 
fowls may be let out at the door each morning, 
and in at night. The floor of the hen-houſe 
ſhould be of ſmooth earth, but by no means 
paved. | 

The ſituation of the hen-houſe ſhould be 
near a bakehouſe, brewhouſe, kitchen, or malt- 
kiln; becauſe the warmth of the fire, and the 
fragrance of the ſmoke is at the fame time agree- 
able to the fowls, and productive of their health. 
On the firſt hatching of chickens, thoſe which 
appear weaker than the reſt ſhould be put in wool, 
or woollen cloth, and kept at a moderate diſtance 
from the fire, and it is not amiſs if they are per- 
fumed with roſemary. Chickens which are not 
weakly may remain under the hen till the whole 
brood is hatched, for they will do for the firſt 
two days without food: ſince it is frequently fo 
long before all the chickens are hatched, ſome of 
the ſhells of the eggs being thicker and harder 
than others. N 

The firſt food proper for young chickens is 
the crumbs of white bread, and very ſmall oat- 
meal, either dry, or ſteeped in milk. As they 
grow ſtronger they may be fed with curds, cruſts 
well ſoaked either in milk or beer, barley meal, 
fcalded bread, the thin pairings of cheeſe ſhred 
fine, or any ſmall food that 1s eafy of digeſtion. 
The water that is given them ſhould be clean, 
| = ro for 
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for If it be dirty it will be apt to give them the 
P. 

a "Tr is proper to keep them in the houſe for a 
fortnight after they are hatched, and not permit 
them to go into gardens till they are fix weeks 
old, It is a wholeſome practice to give them 
green chives chopped ſmall among their food 
which is a preventive againſt the roop, and other 
diſorders of the head, Prevent their feeding on 
tares, darnel, or cockle, which are very prejudi- 
cial to young fowls, 

The ready method of fattening chickens is as 
follows. Having put them up into coops, give 
them plenty of barley-meal, and mix a little 
brickduſt with their water, which encreaſes their 
appetite for their food and ſoon makes them fat. 

When the hen has forſaken her chickens, if 
you intend to cram wy of the latter, do it in the 
following manner. Having put them up in a 
coop, take dough made of wheaten meal, dip it 
into milk, and force it down their throats ; but 
obſerve that the pellets are not too large, left the 
chickens ſhould be choaked. 

Hens that ſet over their time, or lay too many 
eggs, are apt to grow weak and conſumptive. 
The remedy for this diſorder is, the white of an 
egg roaſted till it appears burnt : having mixed 
this with an equal quantity of dried raiſins burnt, 
give it to the hen in the morning, before ſhe eats 
any other food. * 

The following is a receipt to cure hens which 
have a looſeneſs. Take a handful of barley- 
meal, and an equal quantity of wax, and mix it 
with ſome wine. Mould up this together, and 
give it them the firſt thing in a morning. A de- 
coction 
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coction of apples or quinces will likewiſe anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe, | 

A method to cure hens which ſet, of lice or 
other vermin. Pound together equal * 
of burnt cummin and 1 and mixing 
this with wine, rub their ies with it. The 
wathing them with a decoction of wild lupines 
will produce the ſame effect. 

| In the year 1770, a gentleman in London pre- 
ſented to a learned body a newly-invented me- 
thod of rearing chickens for the ſpit, quicker than 
was ever before diſcovered ; for which the learned 
fociety honoured him with a gold medal. The 
method 1s as follows. The chickens are t6 be 
taken from the hen the night after they are 
hatched, and fed with eggs boiled hard, chopped 
and mixed with crumbs of bread, as Jarks- and 
other birds are fed, for the firſt fortnight ; after 
which give them oatmeal and treacle, mixed fo 
as to crumble, of which the chickens are very 
fond, and thrive fo faſt, that, at two months 
end, they will be as large as full grown fowls. 

Spurry, ſpur-graſs, or ſtar-graſs, which grows 

about a foot in height, in branches reſembling a 
little wood, is an excellent plant for the ſward of 
a poultry-yard, as . hens are remarkably fond of 
It, and it cauſes them to lay and ſet early. The 
&ed is alſo excellent for fattening any kind of 
poultry. It is therefore well worthy the atten- 


tion of the Engliſh houſewife, 
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"Of GeEsE: their breeding and management. 


G EES E are productive of three different kinds 

of profit; viz. that of their feathers, their 
fleſh, and their greaſe; and the keeping them is 
the better worth notice, as 1t 1s not attended with 
any conſiderable trouble or expence. Except 
when they are fatting it is not — to pay 
any great attention to them : provided they have 
a proper ſupply of water, they will almoſt get 
their own living on comimon-land, 

Obſerve, in the choice of your geeſe, that 
thoſe which are cither white or grey are to be 
preferred; for leſs profit ariſes from thoſe that 
are pyed, and the deeper the colour of geeſe the 
leſs ſtill is their value. The largeſt geeſe are ge- 
nerally deemed the beſt ; but there are a kind of 
Spanith geeſe, which both lay and breed better 
than thoſe of England: but even of theſe the beſt 
are ſuch which are produced from eggs laid 
by the Spaniſh, and hatched by the Engliſh 

ooſe. | 

E When theſe birds carry bits of ſtraw in their 
mouths, it is a gn that they are about to lays 
and when they remain on their neſts ſome time 
after they have laid an egg, it ſhews that they are 
=> diſpoſed to ſet. While the gooſe is ſetting care 
muſt be taken that ſhe is ſupplied with oats and 
= ſcalded bran as often as ſhe leaves her neſt : and 
ſhe muſt likewiſe have water, in which to re- 
freſh herſelf. She generally ſets a full month, 
but will often hatch a day or two before the ex- 
piration of that time, if the weather be warm. 
2 Thoſe geeſe which lay early in the ſpring are the 
> Moſt profitable birds, becauſe of the mo pro: 
J uc 
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duced by the ou geeſe fatted, and the chance 
of the old one having another brood before the 
expiration of the ſummer. 

You muſt keep the young goſlings under c6- 
ver ten or twelve days after they are hatched ; 
and during this time they muſt be fed with bran, 
curds, batley-meal, and other proper food for 
their age. When they have acquired a tolerable 
degree of ſtrength, you ſhould let them range 
for three or four hours at a time, and then drive 
them in to reſt themſelves : but when they are 
large enough to defend themſelves from the at- 
tacks of vermin, this care will be no longer ne- 
ceſſary. 

Green geeſe are generally put up for fatting 
vhen they are about a month old, and at the end 
of another month they will be fit for the ſpit. 
All the time that they are fatting they ſhould 
have a ſmall rack of fine hay with them, by 
which they will be forwarded to a great degree. 
Older geeſe are generally put up to fat at — 


the age of ſix months, in the time of harveſt, or 3 


afterwards, when they have had the run of the 
ſtubble field; but many perſons kill them with- 
out any other fatting than what this affords : and 
indeed, to perſons whoſe taſte is not vitiated by 
high living, no gooſe cats preferable to what is 
called the ſtubble gooſe; for they have then 
fed on a ſufficient quantity of wholeſome corn, 
for the comfortable ſupport of their nature, 
Thoſe who chooſe to have their — remarkably 


fat, take them from the feeding above-mentioned, 


and coop them up for a fortnight or three weeks, 
during which they are fed with ground malt 
mixed with milk, or with oats, ſplit - beans, or 
barley-meal, | 
* Carrots 


— 2 
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Carrots cut into very ſmall pieces are deemed 
good for the feeding and fatting of geeſe; and 
they are often kept in health and ſtrength by be- 
ing fed with rye about Michaelmas, or a little 
ſooner, at which time, if at any time of the 
year, they are liable to be ill. 

In ſome counties it is 2 to ſhear the 
geeſe for their feathers; and in other parts the 
N out twice in the year. This 

ice is ſo horridly barbarous in its nature, that 
it ought to be aboliſhed from a country which 
bears the name of chriſtian, The proper time of 
obtaining the feathers of the bird 1s when they 
moult, or are killed for the ſpit. 

It is worthy to be remarked of „ as well 
as of other water-fowl, that they have a ſinall 
bunch of feathers which ſtands upright on their 
rumps, and is continually moiſt, While the 
bar e is fattening ſhe will r ſit with her 

ill on the rump, ſucking out this moiſture, 
which is a part of her own fat. It will be there- 
fore proper to cut away the above-mentioned 
bunch ; and then the bird will grow fat with leſs 
food than otherwiſe, and in a much ſhorter ſpace 
of time. : 
. Thoſe who keep many of theſe fowls ſhould 
obſerve, that the number of ganders in propor- 


3 tion to the geeſe, ſhould be as one to five. 


— 


Of Ducks : their breeding and management. | 


THX keeping of ducks is not attended with 
any great expence, or much trouble; the 
their food confiſting of worms, 

C ſnails, 


| . 
ſnails, and ſcattered corn; but they will eat 
grains with great eagerneſs. In the proper ſea- 
ſon they will lay a great number of eggs: but 
that kind of duck which has the bill bending up- 
; wards lays more eggs than the common ſort. 
4 When your ducks ſet, you need not pay any 
3 other attention to them than to take care that 
fl |; ſome water, and a quantity of barley, or other 
5 waſte corn, be placed within a moderate diſtance 
[ of their neſts, that their ranging may not endan- 
| ger the ſpoiling of the eggs. | k 
F | When a duck has hatched her young ſhe is 
Y apt to lead them immediately to the water; and 
if the weather happen to be cold, it is very pro- 
| bable that ſome of the young ones may periſh : 
. for which reaſon good houſewiſes generally chuſe 
to place their duck- eggs under — in which 
| caſe this inconvenience never ariſes : for the hen 
will avoid the water as carefully as the duck ſeeks 
| it: yet the ducklings will go as often to the 
ſtream as their nature may require. Thirteen is 
' the uſual number of eggs on which a duck of the 
common ſize is ſet. b 
| The young ducks will not require much at- 
» tendance if the weather happens to be fine at the 
; time they are hatched : but if the ſeaſon ſhould *' 
: prove wet, it will be requiſite to keep them un- 
| der ſhelter, particularly during the night. Though 2? 
! the duck is by nature fond of water, it is eaſily 
| injured by much wet weather, till nature has fur- | 
| niſhed it with its due proportion of feathers. ] 
| The following is the method in which ducks : 
| ſhould be fatted. Put them in a pen, and place 
f them in a retired ſituation, where they muſt be 
plentifully ſupplied with water and corn. As to 
the kind of corn it is very immaterial, ſo . 0 
ave 


cs 
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have but enough of it, They take about three 


weeks in the fattening, and are to be treated in 
the ſame ſimple manner at any age. 


— 8 


Of WiIn-Docks: their preſervation and ma- 
nagement. 


JN order to preſerve theſe birds, you ſhould 

wall in a piece of ground, in which is a ſmall 
pond or ſpring. The whole extent of your en- 
cloſure muſt be covered with a net; and your 
pond ſhould be planted with oziers, and likewiſe 
have ſome holes on its borders, which will gra- 
tify theſe birds 1n their retreat, When the wild- 
duck is on the point of laying, ſhe makes hes 
neſt in a ſecret place, and there depoſits her eggs, 
unknown to the drake, who would otherwiſe tuck 


and deſtroy them. When the wild duck has once 
*Z hatched, 15 
ing of her brood, and all the attendance ſhe will 
require is the being fed with oats, vetches, or 
ſcalded bran, in the morning early, and in the 
Z afternoon. 


e is exceedingly diligent in the train- 


— 
— 


Of PiGeoNs: the choice, breeding and management 
of them, 


F theſe birds there are a great variety of 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the names of tum- 


blers, carriers, pouters, runts, &c. But the prin- 
2c'pal pigeons for country ule are the tame and the 
udovecote. The tame pigeon is diſtinguiſhed by 
-- C 2 its 
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its ſize and beauty: but the dovecote, which 
take its name from the place in which it is kept, 
is neither ſo beautiful nor ſo large. 

The proper ſeaſons to begin to ſtock yourſelf | 
with pigeons are the months of May and Au- 
ſt; for as young pigeons are then plenty, the 
2 be bought 8 eaſy rates. Theis birds 
being kept at a ſmall expence in the country, and 
breeding very faſt, they produce a very conſi- 
derable profit to the owner. | 
On farms that lay near to cities and large 
towns it may be good policy to keep a number of 
the large tame pigeons ; for though the mainte- | 
nance of them is expenſive; yet as they hatch | 
early in the ſeaſon, and the young ones are ge- | 
nerally fat, they ſell to very good advantage. In 
the more diſtant parts of the country the common 
pigeon is to be preferred: for as they are kept at 
a very ſmall expence, and encreaſe very faſt, 
their numbers are more than an equivalent for | 
the ſmallneſs of the price. | 
Only two young ones are hatched at a time by 
tame pigeons : but if they are well attended, and 
plentifully fed, they will hatch ſeven or eight, 
and ſometimes nine or ten times in a year. Theſe | 
birds are generally choſen for the beauty of their, 
colours, and great care ſhould be taken to match 
them well: for they become more fond of each 
other when this is attended to. ; 
The good houſewife ſhould be careful to keep 
her pigeons clean; for though they make much 
filth, they are not fond of 2 in it: it is very 
neceſſary to preſerve theſe birds from vermin, and 
to prevent ſtarlings and other birds from getting 
at their neſts, as they will ſuck, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy their eggs, Tares and white peaſe are the 
| _ pro- 


1 
proper food for theſe birds, and they ſhould be 
ſupplied with plenty of water, and have gravel 
ſtrewed about the pigeon houſe. 

The dovecote, or the common blue pigeon, is 
that which is moſt worthy the regard of country 
people, as it is more hardy and more prolific than 
the other kinds. In general the ſmall pigeons 
bring the greateſt number of young ones: but if 
you think that the breed of your pigeons is too 
{mall, it may be enlarged by intermixing with 


the dovecote a few of the common tame ſort; but 


in doing this you muſt be careful not to ſele& 
thoſe of glaring colours, for the others will not 
ſo readily affociate with them. 

Near thoſe lands where a great abundance of 
horſe-beans and grey-peaſe are ſowed, pigeons 
are kept to the greateſt advantage; for theſe pulſe 
being put in the ground early in the ſeaſon, the 
bird acquires great ſtrength by feeding on them, 
and, in conſequence, hatches the young early in 
the ſeaſon, which is a circumſtance that produces 


great profit to the owner. 


Sometimes the ringdoves have been intermixed 
with the common pigeons, by putting their eggs 
under them. Theſe birds being once hatched, 
will thrive with the reſt ; and are preferable, be- 
cauſe they can bear the ſevereſt weather, and will 
ſubſiſt on almoſt any kind of food. 


In the keeping of pigeons, particularly thoſe 


of the tame, or large kind, great care ſhould be 
taken that there are not too many cocks in 2 
portion to the hens, for this is always productive 


of miſchief, as the cocks quarrel and drive each 
other away, by which the ſtock is greatly re- 
duced. People in general are not ſcrupulous of 
enticing away their r pigeons; but, for 

c the 


from the graſs named bent, the ſeed of which 1s 
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the reaſon above-mentioned, this practice be- 
comes injurious to themſelves, and they are loſers 
by the very plan which they intended ſhould pro- 
duce an advantage. 

Barley and buck-wheat are very proper food 
for pigeons, as they are very ſtrengthening, and 
occaſion them to lay often. But the common 
ſort will take care of themſelves through the 
greater part of the year. However, it is proper 
that they ſhould be fed in the depth of winter, 
when ſnow or very hard froft prevents their get- 
_ their own living ; and likewiſe towards the 
end of June, which the farmers call benting-time, 


then ripe, and is almoſt the only food the pigeons 
can procure, as the peaſe are not ripened ſuffici- 
ently. Now the pigeons having many young 
ones at this ſeaſon, and as the ſeed of the bent- 
graſs 1s not nouriſhing, it 1s good policy to give 
them food. "The benting-time, however, con- 
tinues but a little while, and extreme hard froſts 
are not, in general, of long continuance : fo that, 
on the whole, the keeping of pigeons is not ex- 
penſive. 
Pigeons are remarkably fond of ſalt; and this 
article, properly mixed with other things, is a 
remedy for moft of the diſorders to which they 
are liable. This being the caſe, it is proper to 
place a large heap of clay near the dove-houſe, 
among which you ſhould frequently mix ſuch 
brine as is taken from meat which 1s ſalted in 
the family. Some perſons make a compoſi- 
tion of = lime, ſand and ſalt, which the pi- 
eons are fond of pecking : but brine ſhould be 
— mixed therewith, in order to keep it 
moiſt. 


In 
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In the countries where there are ſalt- works it 
1s common to place near the pigeon-houſe, what 


is called a ſalt- cote, which is made at the falt- 


pans: but a mixture of falt with clay anſwers the 
* quite as well. 1 
he following compoſition is deemed prefer- 

able to every other uſed for this A N Place 
a heap of loam near the pigeon-houſe, and inter- 
mix with it ſome water, or rather brine, to re- 
duce it to a kind of pap. To this add about a 

allon and a half of coarſe ſand, a great deal of 
hy ſalt, and a little falt-petre. If the loam be 
beat up with water, more ſalt will be neceffary 
than when brine is uſed for that purpoſe, If 
there be a conſiderable quantity of ſand contained 
in the loam, the leſs will be neceflary in addition. 
In places where loam is not to be procured, cla 
will anſwer the end : but then much more ſand 18 
required ; and the coarſeſt red ſand is the beſt for 
this purpoſe. 

Pigeons have a great fondneſs for the mortar 
that 1s found in old walls, which contains a falt 
greatly reſembling the common falt-petre. The 
attachment which pigeons have to ſalt is very re- 
markable ; which proves that nature gives proper 
inſtructions to animals how to conſult their own 
welfare. 

Many things have been recommended to pre- 
vent pigeons ſtraying from the dovecote. In 
fome 8 cummin-ſeed, and in others aſſa- 


fœtida have been uſed for that purpoſe: but no- 
thing is equal to ſuch a heap of ſalted loam as is 
above mentioned : for the birds being fond of it 
they will not leave the place where it abounds. 
This, and a proper attendance to —_— the 

ove- 
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dovecote clean, will, in all probability, encreaſe 
the number of pigeons. 


— —— — 


A cure for a diſeaſe common to PIGEONs, 


T HESE birds being often afflicted with ſcabs 
on the back and breaſts, which will make 
the old ones ſo weak that they cannot fly abroad 
in ſearch of food, and abſolutely kill the young 
ones, the following 1s recommended as a cure, 
A pound of fennel-ſeed, a pound of cummin- 
ſeed, a pound of dill- ſeed, a quarter of a pound 
of bay ſalt, the ſame 8 of common ſalt, 
and an ounce and a half of aſſafœtida. Mix all 
theſe ingredients with ſome clay worked fine, and 
a ſmall quantity of flour. This being done, bake 
the compoſition in two pots, which being laid on 
a ſtand in the pigeon-houſe the birds will conti- 
nually pick it till they obtain a cure. 


— 


The maſi frugal method of building a Dove-Hovss. 


LE T the walls be compoſed of a ſmall quantity 
of ſtraw mixed with clay. The thickneſs 
may be from two feet to four, and while the walls 
are wet, make holes in them for the entrance of 
the pigeons.—T heſe houſes are often conſtrued 
of other materials; but whatever they are built 
with they ſhould be frequently white-waſhed, 
not only 5 the pigeon is fond of what has a 
neat appearance, but becauſe the building is the 
2 NONE eaſier 
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eaſier diſcerned by the bird when at a diſtance, 
from its looking white. 

The dung of pigeons is eſteemed as the moſt 
valuable of all manure for the ground: but as 
the diſpoſing of this to the beſt advantage belongs 
to the farmer, and not to his wife, it will be un- 
neceſſary to enlarge on the ſubjeR, 
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Of the fattening Hoes ; pickling of Pork ; 
the drying of Bacon, Gt. 


THE hog of which pork is made ſhould not 

exceed nine months old; but the pork will 
be good if the hog be a month or two younger; 
but he ought not to be leſs than half a year old. 
— (Give him a quart, or three pints of horſe- 
beans each day, for fix or eight days before he 
is put up for fatting.— This preparation being 
made, be careful that he wants neither corn or 
water, and bed his ſtye well with peaſe-haulm or 
ſtraw, He will at firſt eat about three quarters 
of a peck of peaſe a day, but decline in his eat- 
ing as he grows fat. About two buſhels and a 
half, or three buſhels at the moſt, will bring him 
into good order for killing, without making him 
too fat, | 

The ſcalding of a pig intended for pork is bet- 
ter than ſingeing, as the ſcalding water better 
adapts the pores of the ſkin to the reception of 
the falt than the ſingeing. 

Let your hog hang up for twenty - four hours be- 
fore he is cut up, and then ſprinkle ſome common 
ſalt over the pieces, to draw out the freſh blood, 
which will make the pork take ſalt better, and 
Keep the longer. Some perſons likewiſe take out 
the larger bones, as it is near them that meat firſt 
begins to taint. 

For a hog of about fourteen ſtone provide half 
a peck of common ſalt, a quarter of a pound of 
ſalt· petre, one pound of peter falt, and half a 

pound 


ney, made we tight and cloſe to contain ſmoke, 
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3 
pound of courſe ſugar. Theſe ingredients muſt 
be well mixed together over a fire, in an iron 
pan, and when they are very hot, ſalt the ſeveral 
3 of pork with them, not grudging a little 
abour. 

When this is done, lay the pieces cloſe toge- 
ther in glazed earthen veſſels, and cover them 
cloſe during the firſt fortnight, except only at 
ſuch times as they ſhould be turned and freſh 
rubbed with ſalt, which ſhould be every other 
day. When they are again put into the earthen 
pans, obſerve that thoſe pieces which before lay 
at the bottom ſhould now lay at the top; and 
thus change them every time you take them out, 

If in ten days or a fortnight any of the pieces 
do not feel hard to the touch, you muſt rub ſome 


more ſalt upon them. In three weeks the pork 
will be fit for uſe. 


* 


In and about Hamburgh and Weſtphalia, fa- 
milies who kill one, two or three hogs in a year 
have a cloſet in the garret adjoining to the chim- 


in which they hang their bacon to dry, out of 
the reach of the heat of the fire, that it may be 
gradually dried by the ſmoke only. The ſmoke 
is conveyed into the cloſet by a hole in the chim- 
ney near the floor, and a place is made for an 
iron ſtopper to be thruſt into the funnel of the 
chimney, and force it through the hole in the 
cloſet. The ſmoke is carried off again, by an- 
other hole, into the funnel, above the ſtopper, 
and almoſt at the top of the cloſet z which u 2% 

Ole 
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hole muſt not be too large, becauſe the cloſet 
ſhould be always full of ſmoke, and that from 
wood fires ; as coal, turf, or peat will not do fo 
well. —Their manner of falting is no other than 
as we ſalt common meat, and with common falt ; 
for as the ſmoke penetrates, 1t cures and colours 
the fleſh, without falt-petre, or any other art. 
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Of the making Saus AGES, HocGs. 
PuDppiINGs, Se. 


Common SAUSAGES — Hl to make them. 


CHOP very fine about three pounds of young 
pork, fat and lean together, firſt taking from 
it all the ſkin and griſtles. When your meat is 
very fine ſeaſon it with a tea- ſpoonful of beaten 
pepper, and two of ſalt, ſome ſage ſhred tine, 
about three tea-ſpoonfuls ; mix 1t well together, 
have the guts very nicely cleaned, and fill them, 
or put them down in a pot, fo roll them of what 
11ze you pleaſe, and fry them. Beef makes very 
ood ſauſages, by obſerving the ſame directions; 
Foe they muſt have leſs pepper than the pork, 


— 
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To make SAUSAGES—as 299d as theſe of Bolrgna.. 


12 a pound of bacon, fat and lean together, 

add a pound of beef, a pound of veal, a 
pound of pork, and a pound of beef-ſuet, cut 
them ſmall and chop them fine, take a ſmall 
handful of ſage, pick off the leaves, chop it fine, 
with a few ſweet-herbs; ſeaſon pretty high, with 
pepper and ſalt. You muſt have a large gut, and 
fill it, then ſet on a ſauce-pan of water, when it 
boils put it in, and prick the gut for fear of burſt- 
ing. Boll it ſoftly an hour, then lay it to dry 


D SAu- 


upon clean ſtraw. 
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SAUSAGES for a private family—How to make 
| them. | 


T AK E the lean of a fillet of young pork, chop 

it as ſmall as you can, and mix to every 
pound, a quarter of a pound of fat, cut ſmall in 
the ſame manner, and properly ſeaſoned with pep- 
per and ſalt, put to it ſome nutmeg, and a hand- 
ful of penny-royal ſhred very ſmall ; when you 
have mixed them all together, let them be put 
into the guts, with a ſmall quantity of water, and 


they may be uſed after being hung to dry in a 


chumney-corner. 


_ — — — 


Fine Saus AGES loo to make them. 


TAKE fix pounds of young pork, free from 
X kin, griſtles or fat; cut it ſmall, and beat 
it in a mortar till it is very fine; then ſhred fix 


pounds of beef-ſuet very fine and free from all | 


ſkin. Shred it as fine as poſſible; then take a 
quantity of ſage, wafh it very clean, pick off the 


leaves, and ſhred it very fine. Spread your meat | 


on a clean drefler or table; then ſhake the ſage 


all over, about three large ſpoonfuls ; ſhred the 
thin rind of a middling lemon very fine and 
throw over, with as many ſweet herbs, when | 
ſhred fine, as will fill a large ſpoon ; grate two | 
nutmegs over, throw over two tea ſpoonfuls of 


pepper, a large ſpoonful of falt, then throw over 


the ſuet, and mix it all well together. Put it} 
down civic in a pot; when you uſe them, roll} 
them up w. as much egg as will make them} 
2 roll! 


| 
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roll ſmooth. Make them the fize of a ſauſage, 
and fry them in butter or good dripping. He 
ſure it be hot before you put them in, and keep 
rolling them about. When they ate thorqugh 
hot and of a fine light brown, they are enough. 
You may chop this meat very fine, if you don't 
like it beat. Veal eats well done thus, or,veal 
and pork together, t ( baggorts 
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SAUSAGES to be boiled How to make them. 


T" AKE of beef ſuet, mixed bacon, freſh pork, 

leaa beef, and veal, of each a pound; firſt 
cut them into ſmall pieces, and then chop them 
as fine as poſſible; put to them pepper and ſalt, 
with a handful of fweet herbs; mix a little boil- 
ing water with it, and put the whole into a large 
gut in as gentle a manner as poſſible. You may 
keep them ſeveral days, and if you intend to eat 
them cold on a journey, let them be boiled gent- 
ly over a flow fire, and then laid on clean firaw 
till they become dry. 


6— — 
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Common BLack Puppings — How ts make them, 


REF ORE your hog is killed provide yourſelf 
with a quantity of oatmeal grits, propor- 
ttoned to the number of puddings you intead 
to make; and having boikd your grits for, half 
an hour, put them into a clean pan or. tub. 
When the hog is killed, fave a quantity of the 
L'ood, which you muſt keep ſtirring till it is quite 
D 2 | | cold, 
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eold, that it may not congeal ; then pour the 
blood to the grits, and ſtir them together till 
they are well mixed. Seaſon with falt, cloves, 
mace and rutmeg, of the three laſt an equal 
* dry it, beat it well, and mix in. 
Fake a little winter ſavoury, ſweet marjoram and 
thyme; penny- royal ſtripped of the ſtalks and 
chopped very fine; juſt enough to ſeaſon them, 
and to give them a flavour, but no more. The 
next day, take the leaf of the hog and cut ĩt into 
dice, ſcrape and wafh the guts very clean, then 
tie one end, and begin to fil them; mix in the 
ſat as you fill them, be ſure to put in a good deal 
of fat, fill the ſkin three parts full, tie the other 
end, and make your puddings what length you | 
pleaſe ; prick them with a pin, and put them 
into a kettle of boiling water. Boll them very 
foftly an hour; then take them out, and lay them 
on clean ſtraw to dry, | 
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Hocs PuppinGs with currants—To make them, 


N ASH two pound of currants clean, and dry 
them well; mix with them three mo 
of bread grated ſmall, and four pounds of beef 
ſuet, finely ſhred; then take of cinnamon, 
cloves and mace, each a quarter of an ounce, 
mix with them a pint of cream, a pound of ſu- 
gar, a pint of ſack, and a little ſalt ; beat toge - 
ther the yolks of twenty eggs, and ten whites, 
and when you have put to it half a pound of 
roſe-water, let them be all mixed together; the} 
guts muſt not be filled above three parts full, and 
when they begin to boil, let them be pricked? 

- gently, 
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gently, then take them out and lay them by till 
you uſe them. For if they have boiled only five 
minutes you may eat them cold. Two minutes 
will be enough 10 warm them again, if you 
chuſe to cat them warm. 


— —»— — — 


Hoss PuppinGs,—A fine ſort. 


PARE ſix large pippins exceeding fine, and 

grate down two large French rolls; then take 
half a pint of thick cream, a quarter of a pound 
of currants, and as much ſugar z put to them 
two {poonfuls of rofe- water, a gill of ſack, and 
fix bitter almonds, with the yolks of two eggs, 
and one white : when they are all properly inix- 
ed, fill the guts half full, and a quarter of an 
hour will be ſufficlent to boil them. 


— —  — — 


ALMonD Hogs Puppi dss - How to make them, 


T © two pounds of beef-ſuet or marrow, ſhred 
very {mall, add a pound and a half of al- 
monds blanched, and beat very fine with roſe- 
water, one pound of grated bread, a pound and 
a quarter of fine ſugar, a little ſalt, half an ounce 
of mace, nutmeg and cinnamon together, twelve 
yolks of eggs, four whites, a pint of ſack, a pint 
and a half of thick cream, ſome roſe or orange- 
flower- water; boil the cream, tie the faffron in 
a bag, and dipitin the cream to colour it, Firſt 
D 3 beat 
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at your eggs very well; then ſtir in your al- 

monds, then the ſpice, the ſalt and ſuet, and 
mix all your ingredients together ; fill your guts 

but half full, put ſome bits of citron in the guts 
as you fill them, tie them uÞ, and boil them a 


quarter of an hour, when 


ey will be fit for 
nie, ; 
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2 
Of the making of Ex LIsn WiNEs, Gc. 


Damasceen Wine —To make it. 


pet two pounds and a half of ſugar to eaclr 
gallon of water, and let it boil two hours, 
carefully ſkimming the water as it boils ; and to 
each gallon of liquor put five pints of damaſcens 
ſtoned. Boil all together till the water is of a 
fine purple colour; then ſtrain it through a ſieve 
into another veſſel, and let it ftand three days, af- 
ter which pour it into a third veſſel, and let it 
ferment with a toaſt covered on both fides with 
caſt. When the fermentation is ended, let the 
Gower run ſjowly into a caſk, and keep it at leaft 
eight months before it is uſed. When you bottle 
your wine cork it well, and it will retain its fla- 
vour for two years. 


NY — — — — — 
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ELDER WiNE—Ts make it. 


OUR elder-berries ſhould be picked when 

full ripe. Put them into a ftone jar, and 
ſet them in the oven, or a kettle of bailing water, 
till the jar is hot through; then take them out 
and ftrain them through a coarſe cloth, wring- 
ing the berries, and put the juice into a clean 
kettle : to every quart of juice put a pound of 
hne Liſbon ſugar, let it boil and ſkim it well. 
When it is clear and fine, pour it into a jar; 
| | when 


If | 
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when cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you 
make raifin wine: then when you tun your wine, 
to every gallon of wine put half a pint of the el- 
der ſyrup, and it will prove excellent liquor. It 
is cuſtomary to drink elder wine hot. 


— — 


EnGLisH GRAPE WINE — To make it. 


'G ATHER your grapes when ripe : let them 
be carefully pulled, and laid in rows on a 
dry place, and as they will not all be ripe at | 
once, keep pulling them every day, taking care 
that the ſun do not ſhine on thoſe that are laid 
down. When you have got a ſufficient quan- 
tity, put them into a veſſel, and preſs them toge- 
ther with a wooden beater, It 1s not good for 
the wine to break the ſtones, for that is ſure to 
.give it a bitteriſh taſte ; when you have bruiſed 
the grapes, make a tap at the bottom of your 
caſk, and having tied a hair cloth over the foſſet, 
let that run out into another veſſel that comes vo- 
luntary of itſelf, which muſt be kept as the beſt 
wine; then take out all that remains in the caſk, 
and put it. into ſuch a preſs as 1s uſed by thoſe 
who make cyder, and let the whole liquor be 
preſſed into another caſk, that has been well 
dried and aired with a linen rag dipped in brim- 
ſtone and ſet on fire; let the liquor run into the 
caik through a fine fieve, left any of the dregs | 
mix with it, It muſt ſtand ten days with a thin 
ſtone or ſlate laid upon the bung-hole, then let it 
be drawn geatly off into another caſk, and ſet in 
the ſame manner as before. It will be proper for 
uſe when it has done fermenting, = 


GoosE« Þ 
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GoosEREBRY Wing—To make it. 


Quarter of a pound of fugar, and four 
pound of gooſeberries, bruited as ſmall as 
poſſible, muſt be allowed to each quart of water. 
When they have ſtood twenty- four hours in the 
water, let them be preſſed, and the liquor poured 
into another veſſel, when it muſt ſtand four days 
to ferment with yeaſt ; when the fermentation is 
over, let it be ſhut up cloſe, and ſtand in a coot 
place at leaſt a month ; then draw it into another 
veſſel, where it muſt ſtand ſix weeks longer, and 
then let it be bottled off, always taking care to 
put into each of the bottles a little loaf lugar. It 
will be fit for uſe when it has been bottled three 
months. 


hs — — 
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CukzAN T WINE — Ta mate it. 


PUT a gallon of ripe currants and a pound of 
fie loaf ſugar to two gallons of water, and ſo 
in proportion to any larger aye When the 
whole has boiled ſo long as to diſſolve, put to it 
an ounce of iſinglaſs, which will cauſe a thick 
{cum to ariſe on the liquor, and when you have 
taken that off, let it be drawn into another veſ- 
fel, and put to it a little yeaſt, when it muſt 
ſtand three days to work, and when the fermen- 
tation is over, let it be drawn into a clean veſſel, 
and ſtand clole covered three weeks. Then bot- 
tle it up, only take care that you put into each 
bottle a little ſugar. This wine has a flavour re- 
markably gratetul to the taſte, 


BLACK 
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Brack CHERRY WiINE—T7 make it. 


H AVING bruiſed twenty-four pounds of 
== black cherries, without breaking the ſtones, 
allow to that quantity fix gallons of water ; when 
the water boils pour it on the cherries, and ſtir 
the mixture for ſome time. When it has ſtood 
twenty four hours, let it be ſtrained off; and to 
each gallon of water add two pounds of ſugar well 
— with the cherries. Then put in ſome 
yeaſt, and let the whole ferment two days. The 
fermentation being ended, draw off the liquor in- 
to another veſſel, ſtop it up for three weeks, and 


then bottle it. 


- Quince WinE—To make it. 


C LEAN your quinces thoroughly, then grate 
them, and preſs through a linen cloth. To 
every pound of liquor put two pounds of double- 
refined ſugar. hen the ſugar is diſſolved pour 
off the liquor into another veſſel, in which it 
muſt ſtand a week without being ſtopped, for the 
more air gets into it the better. Then ſtop up 
the caſk, and when it has ſtood fix months bottle 
it off; and it will be fit for uſe when it has been 
bottled a week. 


SaGr | 
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CT IH Hf 
SAGE WINE To make it. 


SHRED a buſhel of red ſage very ſmall, and 

having boiled fix gallons of water a quarter 
of an hour, take it off the fire, and let it ſtand 
till it is about as warm as milk from the cow ; 
put into it twenty-five pounds of Malaga raiſins, 
picked and rubbed very clean, and then throw in 
the buſhel of age which you have already cut 
ſmall. Stir all the ingredients together, and let 
them ſtand for a week in a cool place, Then 
ſtrain your liquor through a fieve into a caſk ; 
work it with yeaſt for four days; then ſtop it up 
cloſe, and let it ſtand for a week more; at the 
end of this time add to it two quarts of Malaga 
wine, and when the liquor looks clear bottle it. 
Of all Engliſh-made wines this is deemed the 
moſt wholetome ; as ſage is the moſt wholſome 
herb that grows in a garden, 


— —ͤ— 
STRAW BERRY WINE Toe make it. 


BR IS E a gallon of ſtrawberries very much, 

put them into a bag, and preſs the juice into 
a veſſel; put to it a toaſt rubbed on both fides 
with yeaſt ; let it ferment for three days, then 
draw off the liquor, put it into bottles, and cork 
It well. We have mentioned only a gallon of 
ſtrawberries; but the ſame rule is to be obſerved 
with regard to any greater quantity. 


RAsP- 
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RASPBERR T WINE — To make it. 


HN gathered a number of your beſt 

raſpberries, bruiſe them with the back of a 
ſpoon, and then ſtrain them through a flannel 
bag into a ſtone jar. Put a pound of double- 
refined ſugar to each eh of the raſpberry -juice ; 
ſtir the mixture together, let it ſtand three days 
to ſettle, and then pour off the liquor, Put two 
quarts of white wine to each quart of I py 
Juice, bottle it up, and you may drink it at the 
end of a week. 


CowsLiIr Wint—To make it. 


1 NT O fix gallons of water put twelve pounds 

of ſugar, the juice of ſix lemons, and the 
whites of four eggs well beaten, Put them all 
into a kettle, let the compoſition boil half an 
hour, and keep ſkimming it conſtantly. To this 
add a peck of cowſlips if freſh gathered, or, if | 
dry, only half a peck. Put the cowſlips into a 
tub „with the thin peeling of fix lemons; then 

ur on the boiling liquor and ſtir them about; 
when almoſt cold, put in a thin toaſt baked dry, 


and rubbed with yeaſt. Let it ſtand two or three MF 
days to work. It will be a great improvement | 


to put in a quart of rheniſh wine, with {ix ounces 
of ſyrup of citron or lemons, before you tun it, 
Strain it off on the third day, and {queeze the 
cowſlips through a coarſe cloth. Then ftrain it 
through a flannel bag, and tun it up, laying the 
bung 


= a 


bung aſide for two or three days, to ſce if it 
works, but if it does not work bung it down faſt. 
It muſt be bottled when it has ſtood three months, 
and will be ſoon fit for uſe. | 
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BIRCcH WINE — i make it. 


THE proper time for produring the liquor 
from the birch-trees is the beginning of 
March, while the ſap is riſing, and before the 
leaves ſhoot out ; for when the ſap is come for- 
ward, and the leaves appear, the juice, by being 
long digeſted in the bark, grows thick and co- 
loured, though it was thin and clear before, | 

The way in which the juice is procured is by 
boring holes in the body of the tree, and putting 
in foſſets, which are commonly made of the 
branches of elder, the pith being taken out. Yon 
may without hurting the tree, if large, tap it in 
ſeveral places, four or five at a time, and by that 
neans fave from a good many trees ſeveral gal- 
ons every day; if you have not enough in one 


| 
ö 


is ; 3 
ir e, the bottles in which it drops muſt be corked 
5 ode, and refined or waxed ; however make uſe 

fit as ſoon as poſſible after you have procured it. 


Boil the ſap as long as any ſcum riſes, ſłim- 
ing it all the time: to every gallon of liquor 
vur pounds of good ſugar, and the thia peel. TS 
mon, boil it afterwards half an hour, ſkim- 
Ning it very well, pour it into a clean tub, and, 
hen it is almoſt cold, ſet it to work with yeaſt 
read upon a toaſt, let it ſtand five or fix days, 
Tring it often; then take ſuch a caſk as will 
old the liquor, fire a large match dipt in brim-, 
E ſtone, 
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None, and throw it into the caſk, ſtop it cloſe 


till the match is extingurſhed, tun your wine, 


hy the bung on light till you find it has done 


working; ſtop it cloſe, and bottle it off at the 


end of three months. 
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ArricoT WIN E— To make it. 


STONE your apricots; put them into a large 

earthen jug; juſt cover them with water; boil 
them about two hours, and pour off all the clear 
liquor; then put more water to them, and hav- 
ing poured that off and mixed it with the former, 
E. ſome loaf ſugar to your liquor, which muſt 


boiled half an hour, and well ſkimmed, Then 
ſet it by to cool, and when cold put fome yeaſt to 
it, with which it muſt work four days; then 


draw it off into another veſſel, and you may bot- 


tle it for uſe when it has ſtood two months in 


this manner. | 
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RATSIN WIN E— Te make it. 


PRO RE a large quantity of freſh Malaga 
* rxaiſins, and let them be put into a hogſhead 
filled up with clear ſpring water ; keep ſtirring it 


twice a day for a fortnight when it muſt be 
prefled, and let it run into another veſſel, then 


take a large ſlice of toaſted bread, hot from the 


fire, rub it over with the beſt yeaſt, and let it) 


continue to work twenty-four hours, then draw} 
uz 
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it into another veſſel, where it muſt ſtand anothes 


fortnight, when you muſt ſtop it up, and it may 
be bottled for uſe at the expiration of a week, 


Q QA vw O& 
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P.umBs—To make wine of them. 


O four gallons of water well boiled, add 

twenty pounds of raifins: when they bave 
e boiled ſome time, take them off and let the water 
11 ſtand till it is about milk warm; then put to it 
ar ſome yeaſt, and let it ſtand to work eight days, 
- always remembering to ſtir it once in the day; 
r, then let it be ſtrained through a cloth, and put 
\ſt ¶ to it a quart of damaſcen- juice, then let it be put 
en into an earthen veſſel, in which it muſt ſtand 
to four days, then let it be corked up, and it will 
en be ready for uſe at the expiration of four months. 


in —— — — — — 
ExGLish MounTAIN—To make it. 


12 each gallon of water, put five pounds of 

raiſins, with the ſtalks pulled clean off, and 

when they have ſteeped a fortnight, let the li- 

quor be ſqueezed into a barrel that has been well 

apa WF aired with brimſtone burnt in a rag: when it has 
done working, let it be ſtopped cloſe up, and in 
Ja month it will be ready to be bottled up for the 

uſe of the family, | | 


E 2 BAx- 
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+ BakLEYy WINE—T9 make it. 

ÞN OIL half a pound of French barley in three 
quarts of water, to which yon muſt add a 
quart of white wine, the rind of a lemon, half a 
pound of fugar, the juice of fix lemons, and two 
ſpoonsful of roſe-water ; let them boil two hours 
together, and then ftrain it through a cloth, and 
let it be cool, when it muſt be bottled for uſe. 
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Of CYDer, Perry, Mean, Mun, 
CuRERRY BRANDY, Se. 


CYDER to keep through the year — How to make it. 
ATHER as many pippins, pearmains and 


nitings, as you intend to make into cyder, 
and let them be pulled when they are ſo ripe as 
to be almoſt ready to fall. Let them be bruiſed 
as ſmall as poſſible, and when they are reduced 
to a maſh, let them be put into a hair bag, and 
ſqueezed gently, till the whole of the juice is ex- 
tracted out; then pour the liquor into a caſk, 
well ſeaſoned and aired with a rag dipped in 
brimſtone and lighted : put to it a little boiling 
water, three whites of eggs and a pound of ho- 
ney ; then put to it alittle yeaſt, and let it work 
five or fix days. When it has purged itſelf of 
all impurities let it be drawn off into another 
caſk, and when it has ſtood a week, let it be 
bouled up. When you bottle it, leave about an 
inch not filled up next the cork, leſt the bottle 
ſhould burſt, or the cork fly, and if you happen 
to hear the air burſting through the. porous parts 
of the corks, take them out for a few minutes, 
and then they may be put in with ſafety. | In the 
ſummer let the bottles be placed in as cold a part 
of the cellar as you can find, but in winter, they 
muſt be covered over with ſtraw, and if the cy- 
der ſhould happen to grow ſour, the adding a lit- 
tle loaf ſugar will cure the defect. 
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TvR for the preſent uſe— How to mate it. 


PROCURE a number of codlings, as juicy 

as you can get, but not too ſweet, nor quite 
ripe ; ſer them be laid in hay or ſtraw that is very 
dry. When they have laid three days cut them 

into quarters, and take out the hearts, then let 
them be bruiſed, and put into clean water, with 

a a few blades of mace, and a handſul of the tops 
of —_— maſh all theſe together, and put to 
every twelve gallons, two quarts of Rhenith Þ 
wine; when it has boiled two hours let it be 
drawn off, and ſet to cool, and it will be fit for 
uſe almoſt as ſoon as it is cold. 


- — — - 


PERRY Haw to make it in the beſi manner. 


ll P ROCURE a number of ripe pears propor- 

| tioned to the liquor you intend to make, and 
mix with them a few crabs; then let the whole 
be properly maſhed together, until the liquor 
appears, which muſt be ſtrained through a cloth, 
or very fine fieve, then put to it a little yeaſt, 
and when it has worked three days, let it be 
drawn into another veſſel, in which it muſt ſtand 
ten days, when it will be ready to be bottled off, 
and you may drink it as ſoon as you pleaſe, 


Map] 
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Mr ap—To make it of an excellent quality, 


T O fix gallons of water add the whites of three 

eggs. When they are properly mixed, put 
to them * pounds of the beſt honey; when 
they have boiled an hour, put to them a little 
cinnamon, mace and cloves ; let it ſtand till it 
cools, and then put to it half a pint of good 
yeaſt ; when it has worked three days, Jet it be 
drawn into another veſſel, and ſtopped cloſe up 
for a month, when it may be bottled off, and 
it will be fit for uſe almoſt immediately, 


Mun The method of maki, g it. 


BOI a hogſhead of water until it is reduced 

to two thirds; put to it ſeven buſhels of 
wheat flour, one buthel of oatmeal, and a buſhel 
of beans ; then mix with it a handful of alder- 
leaves, with three ounces of barberries ; put to 
it a little yeaſt, and when it has — itſelf 
from all impurities, let it be drawn off and ſtop- 
ped up cloſe in another caſk, with half a dozen 
eggs mixed with it. It muſt be kept in the caſk 


two years before you draw it off for drinking. 


— 


CHERRY BRANDY—Haw to make it. 


SIX pounds of black cherries, and an equal 
quantity of red, muſt be firſt well ſtoned; 
and then ſqueeze them into three gallons of 
2 brandy, 
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brandy, and let them remain twenty-four hours; 
after which ftrain the whole through a canvas 
bag, as long as any of the juice will run; then 
add as much ſugar as is agreeable to your palate, 
and when the liquor is tolerably fine bottle it for 


your ule, 
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ORANOE BrRanDy—To make it. 


AK E a quart of water, and boll it with an 

equal quantity of brandy, adding to it the 
rind of an orange cut into little bits. When the 
Nquor has boited half an hour add a pound of 
loaf ſugar, and keep ſkimming it as the ſugar 
diffolves. Then take it off, and when it 1s quite 
cold you may put it into bottles. 
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DIRECTIONS reſpedting the DAIRY ; contain- 
ing the method of making BUTTER ; and 
likewiſe GLOUCESTERSHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
STILTON, SAGE and CREAM CHEESE. 


BuTTER—How to make it. 


N the winter time place your churn in the 

warmeſt part of your dairy, but in ſummer 
in the cooleſt, When you have a ſufficient 
quantity of cream for your uſe; you muſt ſtrain 
it through a clean linen cloth. into your churn, 
When. you churn, it is neceflary that your 
ſtrokes ſhould be ſolid and heavy, which will 
_ your butter much ſooner than ſtrokes which 
are light and quick. When your butter begins 
to break, clean the inſide of the lid of the churn, 
and then ſtrike your churn-ſtaff with leſs force, 
that the butter may not be heated. In the ſee 
vereſt part of winter it will be proper to churn | 
before a flow fire, and in very hot weather it 18 
neceſſary to place the churn in a leaden ciſtern 
filled with cold water. When your butter-milk 
1s drained off, take out the butter, and waſh it 
in clean cold water, which being done, you may 
make it into rolls, for your own uſe, or for the 
market, 
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Common Suse to mats it. 


ThE milk that you intend to make cheeſe of 

muſt be made moderately warm: then take 
a calf's bag that has been clean waſhed, and put 
in it ſome falt with the curd. Make the bag faſt 
with a ſkewer, and when you uſe it put in a pan 
of water mixed with ſalt: then boil it, and make 
{mall holes in it, to let out the liquor, which 
muſt be poured into the milk: but take care that 
your milk is not too warm; for if it is, your 
cheeſe will be ſpoiled: it fhould be about the 
fame heat as when it comes from the cow. When 
it has curdled pour the whey from it, and let 
what remains be well preſſed. In this condition 
let it ſtand twenty - four hours to dry z then care» 
fully crumble it very ſmall, put to it a fmall 
quantity of ſalt, properly mixing it in, and then 
put it into your cheeſe- mould. The preffing 
your cheeſe hard makes it keep longer than it 
otherwiſe would; but the cheeſe which is to be 
eaten while new, is beſt when it is not preſſed ſo 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE CEESE— o make it. 


HN carefully prepared your curd, let 
it be taken off gently, and put into a vat 
covered with a clcan linen cloth till it 1s dry, 
Then cut it into ſmall pieces and put it into 
boiling water mixed with ſalt, then take it out, 
and having wrung it from the water, let it ſtand 
day longer in another yat, only that you muſt 

turn 
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turn it ſeveral times. Put it into the preſs, and 
when it has laid twenty-four hours take it out 
and ſet it up. Turn it ſeveral times for a month, 


_ and it will be ready for ule at the expiration of 


eight or nine months, | 
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CHESHIRE CHEESE—To make cheeſe in the ſame 
manner as in the county of Cheſter. 


e not break che curd, but draw it gently on 
one ſide with your hands, and preſs it as 
ſoftly as poſſible, that the whey may run out 
without hurting the milk. When you have got 
out the curd put it in a vat, and keep turning it, 
and mixing with it a great deal of ſalt; then mix 
the curd as ſmall as poſſible, and put it in a 
mould eight inches deep. It muſt be preſſed very 
hard, and when taken ont let it be put upon a 
ſhelf and turned once every day for a month; 
then cut a hole in the middle and pour in half a 
pint of ſack, which will immediately diſſolve 
through the cheeſe, when you muſt put in the 
piece that was taken out, ſo cloſe that it ma 
not be damaged, then ſet it in the cellar, and it 
will be ready for ufe in about a twelvemonth, 
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STiLTON CHEESE— Hoi to make it. 


TAKE ten gallons of morning milk, and five 
1 gallons of {weet cream, and beat them to- 
gether: then put in as much boiling ſpring- 
water as will make it warmer than milk from the 

cow : 
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cow: when this is done put in runnet made 
ftrong with large mace, . when it is come (or 
the milk is ſet in curd) break it as ſmall as you 
would do for cheeſe cakes, and after that ſalt it, 
and put it into the vat, and preſs it for two 
hours. 

Then boil the whey, and when you have ta- 
ken off the curds, put the cheeſe into the whey, 
and let it ſtand half an hour; thep put it into the 
preſs, and when you take it out, bind it up for 
the firſt fortnight in linen rollers, and turn it up- 
on boards for the firſt month twice a day. 


—  ___— - — 
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SAGE CHEESE— How to make it. 


OUR card muſt be prepared in the ſame 
manner as for the common cheeſe; and 
ſqueeze as much of the juice out of ſage and ſpin- 
nage as will give it a fine greeniſh colour ; put 
it to the curd, with which it muſt be properl 

mixed, then put it into the mould, and preſs it 
in a moderate manner; and it will eat very 
agreeably at the expiration of about {ix months, 


nn 


CREAM CHEESE— How to make it. 


T O twelve gallons of milk, juſt as hot as when 
it comes from the cow, put two ſpoonsful of 
runnet, and in half an hour it will be curdled. 
Break the curd with a delf plate, and take care to 
keep it from getting to the bottom ; then let it 
ſtand half an hour, when you muſt draw a 2 
xe 
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fixed to the middle of the veſſel to let the whey 
run out. When it is properly drained, put the 
curd into a clean canvas bag, and roll it up and 
down till the reſt of the whey is drained off, then 
hang it up till it be dry, when it muſt be put in 
a thick mould and a flat ſtone laid over it. When 
you take it out of the mould, cut it in ſlices of 
an inch thick, by drawing a filken thread gently 
and regularly through it. Put the ſlices thus cut 
upon a clean board, and ſprinkle a little falt over 
them, taking care to turn them twice each of the 
firſt tour days. Then lay them on ſtrewed net- 
tles eight days more, when they muſt be ſet up 
to dry. A few days keeping makes this cheeſe 
fit to eat. | 
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DirtcTIONSs for PICKLING common Engliſh 
fruits and vegetables, with other particu- 
lars neceſſary for the country houſewife to be 
acquainted with. 


General RULEs to be obſerved reſpefling PICKLING. 


STONE or glaſs jars are the moſt proper veſ- 

ſels in which to make and keep pickles; for 
common earthen veſſels are ſoon penetrated by 
the vinegar and ſalt. A wooden ſpoon drilled 
with ſmall holes is the beſt thing to take out your 
pickles with ; but never put your fingers into the 
Jar ; for that would ſoon ſpoil the pickle, 


Wal RUrs— To pickle them. 


HN firſt ſcalded the walnuts put them 
into water, where they muſt remain ten 
days, only the water muſt be changed once every 
day; when you take them out, let them be 
dried with a clean cloth, then put to them white 
wine vinegar, ſliced ginger, pepper and horſe- 
radiſh ; throw into the veſſel as much ſalt as is 
neceſſary, according to the number of walnuts, 
with a little garlick and mace, then let the whole 
liquor be poured off and boiled up together and 
red upon the walnuts ; Jet the 5 ſtopped 
up and kept cloſe, and your fruit will be equally 


fine both in colour and flavour. 
FRENCH 
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FRENCH Be ANS Zo pickle them. 


H AVIN G waſhed them clean lay them in falt 

brine three days, when they have been taken 
out of the brine ins” dried, put them in an earthen 
diſh, and mix white wine vinegar, with falt, 
pepper and garlick ; then boil all together and 
pour it hot upon the beans ; lay a flat ſtone over 
the veſſel to keep out the air. This pickle is 
deemed as good as any that 1s made. 


CucuMBERS—To pickle them. 


Ha NG gathered as many as you intend to 
pickle, put them into a ſtone jar, then take 

as much ſpring-water as you think will cover 
them : to every gallon of water put as much falt 
as will make it bear an egg ; ſet it on the fire, and 
let it boil two or three minutes, then pour it on 
the cucumbers and cover them with a woollen 
cloth, and over that a pewter diſh; tie them 
down cloſe, and let them ftand twenty-four 
hours; then take them out, lay them in a cloth, 
and another over them to dry them. When they 
are pretty dry, wipe your jar out with a dry 
cloth, put in your cucumbers, and with them a 
very {mall quantity of dill and fennel. For the 
pickle, to every three quarts of vinegar put one 
quart of ſpring-water, till you think you have 
enough to cover them; put in a little bay-ſalt 
and a little white, but not too much, To every 
gallon of pickle put one nutmeg cut in quarters, 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an 
F 2 ounce 
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ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of whole 
pepper, and a large race of ginger {iced ; boil all 
theſe together in a bell-metal or copper pot, pour 
it boiling hot on your cucumbers, and cover them 
as before. Let them ſtand two days, then boil 
your pickle again, and pour it on as before; do 
ſo a third time; when they are cold cover them 
with a bladder and then a leather. Obſerve al- 
ways to keep your pickles cloſe covered. 


. 
ON1ons—To pickle them, 


PICK out a number of your ſmalleſt onions: 

take off only the outward oy coat, then 
boil them in one water without ſhifting, till they 
begin to grow tender; then drain them through a 
cullender, and let them cool; as ſoon as they are 

uite cold, flip off two outward coats or ſkins, 
ſlip them from each other till they look white, 
rub them gently with a fine ſoft linen cloth, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool. When this is done, 
put them into wide-mouthed glaſſes, with about 
fix or eight bay-leaves. To a quart of onions, add 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, two large races of 

inger ſliced ; all theſe ingredients muſt be inter- 
tperſed here and there, in the glaſſes among the 
onions z then boil to each quart of vinegar two 
ounces of bay- ſalt, ſkim it well as the ſcum riſes, 
and let it ſtand till it is cold; then pour it into 
the glaſs, cover it cloſe with a wet bladder dipped 
in vinegar, and tie them down. Cold vinegar 
muſt be added as often as the pickle is too low in 


the jar. 


CAB- 
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CaBBAGES—T0 pickle tbem. 


P ROVIDE two quarts of vinegar, with ſome 

mace, and two ounces of pepper, put it on 
the fire, and when it has boiled about ten mi- 
nutes, cut the cabbages into thin ſlices, and pour 
it upon them in earthen pots, which muſt be tied 
up and corked, to prevent the air from getting 
in—and your pickle will be fit for uſe in ten days. 


ARTICHOKEs—To pickle them. 


P UT a quantity of cold water mixed with falt 

into an earthen pot, and when 1t has ſtood 
ſix hours with the artichokes in it, then take them 
out and put them into water boiling hot, and 
when you have drawn the leaves from the bot- 
tom, let them be waſhed clean, and put into an 
earthen pot mixed with vinegar, pepper, falt, 
cloves and mace; then pour over them. ſome 
melted butter, until it is half an inch thick above 
the liquor; when you have put it into a clean 
earthen pot, let it be ſtopped cloſe up, and tied 
down as hard as poſſible. You may eat your ar- 
tichokes after ſtanding a month, though they will 
keep good through the year, | 
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MusHRooms—T7 pickle them. 


QELECT thoſe which are ſmall and hard, cut 

off the ſtalks, and when you have waſhed 
them clean, rub them with a very ſmooth flan- 
nel; boil them in water mixed with falt, until 
they are white; then let them be ſtrained through 
a 4 and put into cold water and ſalt two or 
three days, changing it twice every day, after 
which you muſt pour upon them ſome white wine 
vinegar, mixed with cloves and mace boiling 
hot; then put to it ſome pepper, ginger and gar- 
lick, always remembering to keep the veſſel cloſe 
covered with a plate, ſtone, or other weight, to 
prevent the air from getting in, otherwiſe your 
Pickles will be ſpoiled, 


ASPARAGUS—T0 pickle it. 


FIRST put your aſparagus in a glazed earthen 

pot, then pour upon it water boiling hot, mix- 
ed with falt, then let it be cloſed up in a pot, and 
kept faſt covered; but when you uſe them they 
muſt be taken out two hours before and laid in 
cold water, then boil them, and let melted butter 
be put to them, and they will be fit to be ſent to 
table, : 


BxzET- 
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BEET- Roo Te pickle it. 


B91 L a ſpot of ſpring- water; then put in your 
heets, and let them boil till they are tender; 
then peel them with a cloth, and lay them in a 
ſtone jar; take three quarts of vinegar, two of 
ſpring-water, and ſo do till you think you have 
enough to cover your beets, - Put your vinegar 
and water in a pan, and ſalt to your taſte ;- ſtir 
it well together till the ſalt is all melted, then 
pour them on the beets, and cover it with a 
bladder; but your pickle muſt not be boiled. 
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CAuLITLOWERS—To pickle them. 


H ING picked out a number of fine cauli- 
flowers, pull them into ſmall pieces, pick 

the ſmall leaves that grow in the flowers clean 
from them; then have a broad ſtew · pan on the 
fire with ſpring- water, and when it boils, put in 
your flowers, with a good handful of white ſalt, 
and juſt let them boil up very quick; be ſure 
you don't let them boil above one minute; then 
take them out with a broad ſlice, lay them on a 
cloth and cover them with another, and let them 
lie till they are quite cold. Then put them into 
wide - mouthed bottles with two or three blades of 
mace in each bottle, and a nutmeg ſliced thin; 
then fill up your bottles with diſtilled vinegar, 
cover them over with mutton fat, over that a 
bladder, and then a leather, Let them ſtand a 
month and then uſe them, 8 . 
ut 


1 
But if you find the pickle taſte ſweet, in this 
caſe pour off the vinegar, and put freſh in, the 
ſpice will do again. They will be fit for uſe at 


e expiration of a fortnight. 
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Rapisn Pops To pickle them. 


HAVING made a pickle, with cold ſprings 
+= water and bay- ſalt, ſtrong enough to bear an 
egg, then put your pods in, and lay a thin board 
on them, to keep them under water, Let them 
ſtand ten days, then drain them in a fieve, and 
lay them on a cloth todry ; then take white wine 
vinegar, as much as you think will cover. them, 
boil it, and put your pods in a jar, with ginger, 
mace, cloves and Jamaica pepper. Pour your 
vinegar on boiling hot, cover them with a coarſe 
cloth, three or four times double, that the ſteam 
may come through a little, and let them ſtand 
two days, Repeat this two or three times; 
when it is cold, put in a pint of muſtard ſeed, 
and ſome horſe-raddiſh ; let the whole be covered 
cloſe till fit for uſe, 


— 
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Broom-Bups—To pickle them. 


HAVING dried them in linen bags then take 
a gallon of water, and a handful of ſalt; let 
it boil half an hour, and then put in the bags 
with the broom-buds; take them out and let 
them dry, then take them out of the bag, and 
pour the liquor upon them in an carthen pot; 

ut 
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but do not cloſe them up for two or three days, 
for during that time you muſt frequently turn 
them; then cloſe them up, and when they have 
been kept a month they will be ready for uſe, 
which muſt be by boiling them in their own li- 
uor two minutes, and when they have ſtood to 
cool let them be ſerved up. The flavour of this 
pickle is deemed'very grateful, 


FENNEL—To pickle it. 


H ING gathered your fennel, tie it in 
bunches: then ſet ſpring-water on the fire, 
with a handful of ſalt; when it boils put in your 
bunches, juſt give them a ſcald, then lay them 
on a cloth to dry; when cold, put in a glaſs, with 
a little mace and nutmeg, fill it with cold vine- 
gar, lay a bit of green fennel on the top, and 
over that a bladder and leather; and thus pre- 
pared, keep it for uſe. 


GRAPES— To pickle them, 


COVER your grapes with vinegar, add to it 

a handful of falt, and let it boil a few mi- 
nutes, then take out the grapes and let both them 
and the liquor cool; then get a clean glazed 
carthen pot, and put them into it, making the 
pot faſt at the top. 


LET» 
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LzsTTUCEs—How to keep them green. 


TAKE a feafoned barrel, and cover its bot- 

tom with dry ſand ſifted clean, then put one 
row of lettuce above another, or if the barrel be 
deep put two. Let the barrel be put in a dr 
place, and when the froſt begins cover it wit 
ſtraw, and they may be preſerved for uſe in the 
winter, 
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A P1G to collar it. 


AVING firſt taken the bones out of the 
pig, provide the yolks of fix eggs, and mix 
them with parſley, bruiſed hard together; then 
take thin ſlices of ham, that has been well boiled, 
with ſix blariched almonds, ſome lemon-peel, and 
a handful of ſweet herbs ; tie all theſe ingredients 
cloſe up with the pig and the bones, and let them 
be boiled in broth two hours, and then preſſed 
non till cold, When it will be fit to be carried to 
table. | 
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MuTTon Hams—To abs them. 


Cr your mutton. to the ſhape of a ham, 
then take a pound of common ſalt, an ounce 

of ſalt- petre, and a pound of coarſe ſugar; and 
having rubbed them all over the ham, let it lay 
in a tray a fortnight, with the ſkin next the bot- 
tom and the fleſhy part uppermoſt, taking care 
: to 
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to baſte it every day; then let it be rolled in very 
dry ſaw-duſt, and ſmoaked at leaſt a fortnight 
more, taking care the fire be made entirely of 
wood. When it has hung a few. weeks in a d 
place, let it be cut into thin ſlices and beoiled, 
which 1s deemed a preferable method to boiling 
for the mutton hams; though many perſons eat 
them boiled, 
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ARTIFICIAL BRAWN—To make it. 


WO pounds of the hand of pork muſt be 
boiled with three neats feet, and when you 
have taken off the fleſh from the feet, let it be 
put to the 3 and tied up as tight as poſſible: 
when you have tied the cloth round it, let it 
be boiled till it is extremely tender, let it hang 
a few days, and then cut it in ſlices, as brawn 
is ſliced. 114 
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A HARE—To pot it. 
B ONE your hare, and put to it a handful of 


ſweet herbs with ſome flices of fat bacon 
let it be properly ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, mace 
and nutmeg, then put to it a pint of claret, and 
beat the pieces ſinall in a mortar; let it be then 
put cloſe into a diſh, and when it has baked half 
an hour in the oven, put clarified butter to it, 
and carry it to table. | 
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CoLD BIET— To pot it, 


FIRST cut your beef into ſmall pieces, then 

let it be beaten well in a mortar, and mixed 
with melted butter; add to it three anchovies 
ſliced thin, or more or leſs according to the quan- 
tity of the beef, and when you have put them 
into the pot, let it be covered with clarified 


butter. 


— 
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HunG-BEetErF—To make it in the beſt manner. 


P ROVIDE the navel of a bullock, and when 

it has hung in a cool cellar a few days, let it 
be taken down and waſhed clean ; then take two 
pounds of ſalt, and half a pound of ſalt petre, 
Put to the ſalt a quarter of a pound of brown ſu- 
gar, and when they are all properly mixed, rub 
the hollow parts of the beef with it; then let it 
lie till the ſalt diſſolves, turning of it every day; 
then let it be T. near a ſlow fire for about 
a fortnight. The beſt way to dreſs it is to boil it 
in ſpring-water until it is very ſoft; but it may 
be either fried or broiled. Hung-beef is fold in 
the ham ſhops of London, and is a very common 
diſh in Yorkſhire, and many of our northern 
counties, 
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Carchur— He to make it in the befl manner. 


P UT a pint of the beſt white wine vinegar into 

a wide-mouthed bottle; then peel ſome cloves 
of ſhalot, and put them into the vinegar, with a 
quarter of a pint of red wine ; when it has boiled 
ten minutes, put in twelve anchovies, waſhed 
clean, with the bones taken out, and add a glaſs 
of white wine. When they are cold, cork them 
up cloſe in a bottle for a week, Before you cork 
them up a ſecond time, put to it another glaſs of 
wine, a little pepper, ſome ſliced ginger, with a 
few cloves and a little mace, ſome lemon-peel, 
and a little grated nutmeg, and when they have 
all boiled half an hour over a flow fire in vinegar, 
put to it ſome horſe-raddiſh, and mix it with 
what you prepared before, then put the whole 
into an earthen diſh, corked up and tied down 
cloſe, to prevent the air from getting in, and 
your catchup may be uſed at the expiration of 
fourteen or ſixteen days. 
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Full InsTRUCTIONS how to brew BEER 
and ALE. 


DixEcTions fir MAsHING. 


"THE firſt operation to be performed in brew- 

ing, and indeed the moſt eſſential, as on it 
depends the ſucceſs of all the ſucceeding; ones, 1s 
the maſhing, or well ſteeping and mixing the 
malt in the water, that the virtue of the former 
may be properly impregnated with rhe latter. A 
moderate degree of heat will ſuffice for this pur- 
poſe, which ſhould be preſerved for ſome time 
with as much regularity as poſſible, to prevent 
the miſtakes which often ariſe from long maſhing 
and beating the malt, which experience has 
ſhewn to be productive of much miſchief, and 
frequently ſpoiling the beer, 

It 1s evident a moderate degree of warmth 1s 
ſufficient to extract the virtue of malt; for if 
quite cold very little of its ſtrength would be ob- 
tained, and if boiling hot it would be attended 
with nearly the ſame effect. Therefore as one 
degree of heat alone is ſufficient to extract the 
virtuE of the malt, great care ſhould be taken to 
continue that heat as nearly as poſſible to bring 
it to perfection. The common method is to put 
the malt into the water when as near as can be 
judged it 1s of a proper degree of heat, and from 
that moment leave it cooling, but if the method be 
ever ſo right atfirſt, the heat not being regulated, = 
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will prove inefteQtual: to remedy which ſome ad- 
viſe the beating of the malt or Kkceping it overlong 
in the maſh, both of which practices are very er- 
roneous, the one thickening the liquor with flour, 
the other deadening it with the earthy part of 
the grain. 

We would therefore recommend the former 
method, by continuing the ſame degree of heat 
for ſo long time as is 2 to extract all the 
valuable part of the malt. This may be eaſily 
effected by placing the maſhing tub in a larger 
veſſel full of hot water, which may be replen- 
iſhed as it cools. This method being properly 
attended to, the whole operation may be com- 
pleated in the ſpace of two hours. We allo ad- 
viſe that particular care may be taken that the 
water be perfectly pure, clean, and well taſted, 
to which, when put in the copper, may be added 
a quarter of a pound of hops, with an ounce of 
common Salt, When beginning to heat, in or- 
der to keep in the ſpirit, ſift as much malt as will 
Juſt cover it over, through a coarſe ſieve. Let 
the water juſt ſimmer but not boil: then draw it 
off and let it ſtand till it is perfectly clear. When 
in this ſtate -put in the malt in ſmall quantities, 
and-to prevent its clodding together, keep ftirring 
it during the whole time of its running in, and a 
ſhort time after, that it may be well mixed with 
the liquor. | 

Let it remain in this manner one hour and three 
quarters, during which time another copper of 
water muſt be prepared equal to the heat of the 
firſt, lightly covering it with malt, and made juſt 
to ſimmer. 

The firſt wort is now to be run off, The 
quantity of hops for ** hogſheads of beer * 

2 
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be eighteen pounds. As one hogſhead is now in 
the maſh, tie fix pounds of hops, rubbed well 
between the hands, and ſprinkled with a very lit- 
tle ſalt, in a coarſe bag, which put into the re- 
ceiver: then let the wort run out upon the hops 
in a very ſmall ſtream. The ſalt will be no ways 
diſagreeable to the wort, but will give it a ſpirit, 
and make it extract the virtues of both malt 
and hops, ſuperior to water alone. During 
the time of the wort's draining from the malt the 
maſh-tub ſhould be gradually ſupplied with boil- 
ing water from the copper. Three maſhings 
muſt be made from this quantity of malt, to fol- 
low each other without intermiſſion, ſo that the 
malt may never grow dry. : 

The copper being empty, the wort and hops 
in the receiver muſt be put in and made to boil 
briſkly for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, when 
it muſt be drawn off and the copper again ſup- 
plied with water for the laſt time. 

This proceſs muſt be exactly the ſame as the two 
former, except when the wort is drawn off and 
the water again let into the copper, the heat 
ſhould be ſomewhat greater than thoſe preceed- 
ing, as the ſtrength of the grains being partly ex- 
hauſted, they require an additional heat to ex- 
tract their virtues. The laſt maſh being made, 

ut in the remainder of the malt, and let it ſtand, 

3 the ſame degree of heat as before men- 
tioned. The copper having received the ſecond 
running of wort, let it bojl twenty five minutes, 
and then run it into the coolers. One maſhing 
now only remains, which muſt continue in the 
tub an hour and a half. The laſt quantity of 
hops muſt now alſo be bruiſed as before, but 
without ſalt, the wort being now thinner, mo 

effe 
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effect will be the ſame when put in the receiver, 
After the maſh has ſtood a proper time, let it run 
off in a ſtream ſomewhat larger than the former, 
and when it is all run off, put it in the copper with 
the whole quantity of hops. Boll it all together 
the ſame time as before, and then run the wort 
into the coolers. | | 


_ 


InsTRUCTIONS for cooling the Work Ts. 


PT HE whole ſtrength and virtue of the malt 

being now produced from the worts being 
properly mixed, gives the fine flavour and ex- 
cellent bitter of the hops, without any of that 
unpleaſant taſte which frequently ariſes from their 
being over- boiled. The efficacy of this method 
is evident from the excellent flavour and length 
of time the beer may be kept; which plainly 
evinces the hop has done every thing required of 


it; and that the wort has all the virtue of the 


malt, and that mere chaff is left remaining for 
grains. | | 

One great error in brewing 1s boiling the wort 
too long, till it becomes too thick to ferment, and 
the ſediment not getting clear down, it will be 


impoſſible, with the greateſt ſkill, ever to make 


it a compleat drink, whereas the hops being put 
into the receiver and ſoaked by degrees, their vir- 
tue is extracted with ſo little boiling that will 
not damage the drink, nor occaſion what the 
brewers term foxing. The uſual opinions and 
common practice differ from this receipt, as it is 
cuſtomary for the ſecond to boil longer than the 
firſt, and the third. than the ſecond, which in 
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ſome caſes may be right; but it is preſumed the 


practice here recommended will be found of the 
greateſt utility : yet after all, the eye and taſte 


are the moſt 211 ws and muſt deter- 


mine whether it is neceſſary to run the worts off 
immediately, or keep them longer in the copper. 


tt ——_—_— 


Method of BREWING in general. 


AS the defign of this part of our book is to give 
the moſt plain and fimple inſtructions for 
brewing, 10 as to render it eaſy and familiar to 
the meaneſt capacity, we ſhall give ſuch direc- 
tions as are neceſſary for making malt liquors of 
all kinds and every denomination. We ſhall 
therefore begin with the old method, and treat 
of brewing as practiſed in the common family 
way, after which we ſhall give the neweſt im- 
provements in a conciſe and regular manner. 

Jo impregnate the water with the ſtrength of 
the malt a certain degree of fermentation is ne- 
ceflary ; and many perſons make uſe of ingredients 
very diſagreeable and 3 unneceſſary to obtain 
it. Great care muſt be taken that a due degree 
of heat be preſerved, which alone is ſufficient to 


| anſwer the purpoſe intended. We have already 


cautioned you againft too long maſhing : this ob- 
ſerved, with very little boiling of the hops, makes 
the general improvement in family brewing ; the 
fooner the virtue is got out of the malt, and the 
fhorter the way of impregnating it with the liquor, 
the better; as tedious preparations deſtroy the 
very effence of this delicate fruit, 
2 In 
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In order to communicate the virtue of the malt 
to the water, it ſhould be broke by a mill, but 
not ground fine: if it is juſt cracked, fo that no 
grain comes out, it 1s ſufficient, the intent being 
to take out the virtue, but not to mix it as a 
paſte. 

After the malt is ground it ſhould be put in a 
cool room to mellow, where no ſun comes: the 
time required is according to its kind. Three 
days may be allowed for brown malt, but only 
one or two for the pale kind; as the air takes 
leaſt effect upon the brown, owing to the quan- 
tity of fire uſed in oat op. it. After being thus 
expoſed in the air, lets maſhing will be required, 
and the beer will be much ſtronger than it would 
be any other way with the ſame quantity of malt, 
Great care muſt be taken that the place be per- 
fectly dry ſo that it gets no damp in lying. Ob- 
ſerve that the brewing-veſflels be quite ſound and 
clean: as the whole depends on fermentation the 
leaſt foulneſs will diſturb the operation, and alſo 
communicate an ill ſcent to the liquor; therefore 
every tub ſhould be well boiled and expoſed to 
ſweeten in the air. 

[t is adviſeable in all families to brew as much 
at once as the veſſels will hold, as the greater the 
quantity, the better it will ſucceed. However, 
for the inſtruction of ſmall families, we ſhall 


_ conſider five buſhels of malt only to be brewed 


into ſtrong and ſmall beer, in ſuch a manner as to 
anſwer every expectation. 
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' Of BxewinG as practiced in ſmall families, 


A Copper which will contain- twelve pails of 
< water, is ſufficient for five buſhels of malt. 
Heat the water with a briſk fire, then ſprinkle 
balf a peck of malt upon the ſurface, where let it 
ſwim till the water is beginning to boil, then draw 
it into the maſh-tub and let it cool. When the 
ſteam which at firſt ariſes from it begins to 
abate, and it becomes ſo tranſparent as to ſee 
your face in it, the malt may be put in, as tis 
then judged to be in a proper condition to receive 
it — half a buſhel of the malt, which 
will be wanted hereafter; the remainder pour 
gently into the tub, and keep it ſtirring for ſome 
time, till the whole is well maſhed together, but 
without breaking the malt; which is a practice, 
as we have before obſerved, or r and 
ſhould be carefully avoided. hen it is pro- 
perly ſtirred into the water, ſprinkle in the malt 
which was reſerved, then cover the tub with 
ſacks to keep the ſame degree of heat as the water 
had when the maſh was firſt made. Let the 
copper be again filled with water and made to 


boil, which after the firſt wort has ſtood covered 


about two hours, ſhould be let into the maſh- 
tub; at the fame time opening the tap of the 
tub ſufficient to let the liquor run in a very ſmall 
ſtream into the receiver, till there is a ſufficient 
quantity to fill the copper. This wort has all 
the flavour of the malt, and is as clear as fine old 
beer. When this firſt wort is in the copper, put 
in a pound and half of hops, tied up in a canvas 
bag; which, at firſt, will ſwim on the ſurface, 
but will fink to the bottom in the courſe of the 

| boils 
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boiling, when according to the common rule it 
is ſufficiently boiled; but this rule is not to be 
depended on alone, as much leſs boiling than is 
commonly uſed will do and the beer be the better 
for it. Experience has proved that the hop, when 
7 will keep longer upon the ſurface, and the 

rier it is the ſooner it will fink, which frequent- 
ly happens before the virtue is all extracted. 
When the wort is ſufficiently boiled may be alſo 
judged by its breaking ; but the method moſt to 
be depended on, is from the taſte. After it has 
boiled ſome time take a little in a bowl, which 
after ſtanding in the cold, will curdle and grow 
into little lumps, which is called the breaking of 
the wort; by continuing the boiling, theſe lumps 
will again unite and fink to the bottom, when it 
is alſo judged to be ſufficiently boiled; but here 
again we ſhould have recourſe to the taſte; as 
that alone will determine, when the hop has giv- 
en its whole virtue to the wort. 

The breaking of the wort being attended with 
ſo many accidents, it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
with any degree of certainty, the exact time 
when the boiling 1s enough. 

We ſhall here mention a few inſtances, which 
will forward the breaking of the wort; ſuch as 
the larger the quantity of wort which is boiled, 
alſo the elder the malt; for if the malt be taken 
freſh from the kiln, there will be ſcarce any 
breaking attend it: likewiſe the degree of heat in 
boiling, as the faſter it boils, the ſooner it breaks, 
From theſe inſtances only it is evident, that the 
breaking of the wort, may be influenced by fo 
many accidents, that it cannot be admitted as a ge- 
neral rule: particularly, as the proper boiling of the 

wort 
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wort is the moſt eſſential part of the whole 
operation, 

The cuſtom of long boiling not only deadens 
the taſte, but impoveriſhes the ſtrength of the 
beer ; the ſediment ariſing from the meally part 
of the malt and the heavier tincture of the hop, 
depriving the beer of a part of that ſtrength 
which was originally contained in the wort; conſe- 
quently as the ſediment encreaſes, from the length 
of time in boiling, the beer decreaſes in ſtrength. 

When the wort is boiled off, draw or ladle it 
out of the copper, and run it through a ſieve into 
the coolers, where let it remain: in the interim, 
ſtir about the maſh in the tub, with more warm 
water, to which may be added a little freſh malt, 
as it is practiced by the common brewers in Lon- 
don ; when drawn off put in the ſame quantity of 
hops, and boil it up as before. | 

We have now given ſufficient directions for 
the plain method of brewing as far as the boiling 
off : but a different method muſt be uſed in the 
practice according as your intention is; whe- 
ther your deſign be to brew ſtrong beer only, or 
both ſtrong and ſmall. Agreeable to this method 
ſome freſh malt ſhould be added to the ſecond 
maſhing, and the wort produced will be, in propor- 
tion to the quantity, almoſt equally ſtrong with 
the firſt; there will be now two coppers of ſtrong 
beer both wholeſome and pleaſant. By the ſame 
rule you may, by altering the quantity of malt 
only, make it ſtronger or weaker at pleaſure, 
What remains in the tub, by mathing it again 
with cold water, and boiling it up with the old 
hops, will produce an indifferent fort of ſmall 
beer ; but if good ſmall beer is required to be 

| made, 
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made, with the ale, the ſecond maſh muſt be 
managed in a different manner. 

It is evident that when good ſmall beer is in- 
tended the ſtrength muſt be taken from the 
ſtrong, but even then the virtue of the firſt maſh 
maſt run clear off for the ſtrong ; the ſecond cop- 
per muſt he poured on quick, and permitted to be 
drawn off in a large ſtream. The ſecond maſh 
will be much inferior to the firſt; but, when 
mixed in the coolers, there will remain virtue 
enough in the malt to make tolerable ſmall beer. 
A {mall addition of freſh malt will enliven it fo 
much that no perſon who intends it for his own 
table ſhould omit that aſſiſtance. 

Agrecable to this practice of making good {mall 
beer after the ſtrong, when the ſecond wort is off, 
let a freſh copper of water be put on the grains, 
lightly cover it over with half a buſhel of malt, 
put in half the quantity of hops allowed to the 
former, and draw it off gradually ; by the ſame 
method and from the fame grains, another run- 
ning may yet be drawn off, but it will prove very 
indifferent beer. | 

When the firſt maſhing is cool, you may be- 
gin fermenting with yeaſt, which is the beſt in- 
gredient for that purpoſe, and notwithſtanding 
all poſſible care has been taken in the former 
operations, the beer will be better or worſe ac- 
cording to the method uſed in managing this ar- 
ticle. In winter let the wort be milk-warm 
when the yeaſt is put in, but in ſummer let it be 
cold firſt. Let it be done in this manner: put 
ſome yeaſt in a bowl, mixed with a little of the 
wort juſt warm. At firſt the yeaſt will ſwim at 
top, but with a little affiſtance, after ſome time 


it will be blended with the wort, and begin the 


fermen- 
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fermentation. Then mix it in the working-tun, 
with the wort drawn from the coolers. As the 
fermentation increaſes, the ſurface will be co- 

vered with a curly head, of a fine pale colour; 
if a light froth or bliſters appear, it plainly de- 
notes the wort was too hot when the yeaſt was 
put in. Little heat is ſufficient to promote fer- 
mentation, the temperature of the air alone being 
enough in the ſummer months, and the worts ne- 
ver ferment ſo well as in that ſeaſon. In the 
colder ſeaſon the ſame temper of heat ſhould re- 
main as to make it equivalent to the cooled wort 
in ſummer. The proper quantity of yeaſt for a 
3 of ſuch wort is a quart. 

f you find in the working, the wort not come 
properly on, make a kind of artificial head, with 
a little fine wheat flour, ſifted over the ſurface, 
which, kept in the air, will produce a natural 
one in a ſhort time. If this method ſhould fail 
it muſt be the effect of the air; the temperature: 
of which, keeps the liquor too cold for fermenta- 
tion. To remedy this, let a ſtone jug down gra- 
dually into the wort, filled with boiling water, 
which will warm the liquor as it goes; thus giv- 
ing a pow heat ro the whole, which will gra- 
dually bring on the fermentation. 

Other methods are frequently uſed for the 
above purpoſe: many put ginger into the wort, 
while others prefer jalap. If theſe fail, the work- 
ing is ſometimes brought to a proper pitch by 
putting a handful of bran into the vat, tied up in 
a piece of canvas, or the whites of two or three 
eggs beat up with brandy. 

t often happens, on the contrary, that beer 
works too faſt ; occaſioned by the weather being 
too warm, or the beer having too much yeaſt in 
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it: when this is the caſe, a little freſh wort ſhould 
be put in, and ſtirred gently with a bowl, which 
will very ſoon bring it to a right condition. If 
this method fail another may be tried, by rub- 
bing a ſmall quantity of freſh butter over a clean 
oak board, which place gently within- ſide tlie 
vat, and may be again taken out as ſoon às it be- 
gins to ſhew its effect on the wort, | 
After you have brought the fermentation to a 
right ſtandard, keep it carefully ſo, two days 
and nights or longer. Some perſons make a prac- 
tice of beating the yeaſt at different times into 
the wort, and keeping it in the tun a much | 
longer time ; which certainly adds ſtrength to the [4 
beer, but at the ſame time, deprives it of that 4 
agreeable flavour which attends it when worked 7 
only a moderate time. [n the former way, which | 
is found to be the beſt practice, when the yeaſt | 
falls, put the liquor into the veſſel, and when it has | 
8 Ainiſhed its working it will be ready for ſervice. Wi 
Obſerve the ſame method alſo of managing your 
ſmall beer: and thus you will produce a hogs- 
head of each liquor, both wholeſome and plea- 
lant. 

This plain method may properly be called the 
common family way, and will anſwer the pur- 
poſe extremely well, where the liquor is not in- 
tended for keeping. The art of brewing has been 
greatly improved of late years, and is ſtill capable 
of being brought to much greater perfection. We 1 
b ſhall now point out the ſeveral methods to be ; 
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made uſe of for that purpoſe, the firſt ſtep to 


which is a ſeparate brewing of every kind of malt 
liquor. | 
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Dmxcrioxs for brewing the beſi ſort of STRONG 
| Beer. 


UPPOSE three hogſheads of the beſt octo- 
ber, or ſtrong beer, 1s required to he brewed; 
take five quarters of fine malt which has lain in a 
heap about three months to mellow : let it be 
perfectly ſound, clean, and free from dirt or duſt 
of any kind. Let every grain be juſt broke by 
grinding, and no more : then place it in a he 
for the ſpace of eighteen hours, 1n a cool ſhady 
place, when it will preve perfectly fine malt, and 
in a proper flate for brewing. A larger or ſmall- 


er quantity may be brewed in the ſame manner, 
by proportioning the quantity of ingredients. 


— * 
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IxSTRUCTIONsS for WORKING. 


THF methods practiced in common brewing 

of letting the worts cool ſeparately, and let 

into the tun one after the other, is a cuſtom wy 
erroueous ; for unleſs they are perfectly mixed, 
the fermentation will never be regularz which 
cannot be dore ſo well as when the different par- 
cels are all warm. For which reaſon we would 
recommend the running off the worts one to the 
other, from the copper into the coolers. And 
when there are two backs or coolers large enough 
to admit it, run all the three worts into the up- 
per back, and let the whole ftand two hours; 
then draw 1t gently into the under back, to pre- 
vent any ſeciment from coming in with it. In 
mild weather, let it remain in the ſecond m_ 

tl 
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till quite cold: on the contrary, if a cold ſeaſon, 


let a ſmall degree of heat remain in the wort: 


then gently draw it into the tun, ſo that it may 
not be diſturbed in falling in. 

We think it neceſſary here to mention the dif- 
ference ariſing from this method of working 
(which we look upon much ſuperior in many re- 
ſpects) to that commonly practiſed. However 
trifling the variation may appear in itſelf the ex- 
cellency of brewing depends entirely om it. The 
method uſually practiced is for the worts to lie 
thin in cooling, and then let into the coolers one 

rcel after another, and from thence to the tun; 
but the method of brewing here recommended 
has been found by experience of the greateſt effi- 
cacy. According to this practice, the three hogs- 
heads of wort being together, will cool better 
than in parcels, metlowing all the time and ex- 
hauſting leſs of the ſpirit than is generally the 


caſe when the wort is laid thin; the air having 


great power in evaporation, | 

Theſe and many other diſadvantages attend 
the common practice, which are not only pre- 
vented by the method here adviſed ; but the li- 
quor will alſo receive many benefits; fuch as 
mellowing the wort; a proper mixing of the three 
runnings with each other, and conſequently ren- 
dering the liquor alike before the working be- 
gins, and will alſo prevent wy accidental fouls 
neſs which might happen to ſtop a perfect fer- 
mentation. The giving time to ſeparate any im- 
proper ſubſtance from the wort, muſt certainly 
be of the greateſt utility, as it is well known how 
delicate a point the working is, and that the leaſt 
foulneſs will prevent it. The fermentation can 
acver be regular unleſs > working begins in the 
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whole liquor at one time, which muſt be by a 
perfect mixture of the ſeveral parts. 

The wort being now in the tun, mix the yeaſt 
with a little of the wort in a large bowl. A re- 
ſerve of the wort ſhould be made, in order to 
check the fermentation when running too high, 
which ſometimes will happen, and cannot be fore- 
feen. About three quarts of yeaſt will be ſuffi- 
cient for this quantity of beer, When mixed 
gradually in a bowl with the wort, put it gently 
into the tun. Let it be covered cloſe up, and ob- 
ſerve carefully, at times, that the fermentation 
goes on in a proper manner; which is to begin 
gently, and gradually increaſe. A flowery head 
will firſt appear upon the liquor, which will 
thicken by degrees into a yellowiſh cruſt, from 
which a ſharp ſcent will ariſe. The head will 
continue thickening, and the ſcent increaſing for 
the ſpace of three days and wy when it will 
ciecrealc by degrees, and the liquor may be got 
into the calks, 
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To increaſe a ſlow FERMENTATION, 


Fon a variety of accidents, it will ſome- 
times happen that the fermentation will be 
too weak, at other times, on the contrary, too 
violent; in either caſe the mildeſt remedy is cer- 
tainly the beſt. To wy "Fg the fermentation 
when too ſlow, gently ſtir in the yeaſt two or 


three times with a clean whiſk, ſcalded in boiling 
water, and wiped perfectly dry; ſome warmth 
ſtill remaining when you put it in the liquor, and 
this, aſſiſted by the motion, will firſt bring on a 

gentle 
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gentle fermentation, and afterwards extend itſelf 


to the whole. This method atone, uſed at a 
proper time, when the {lackening firſt appears, 
will prevent the neceſſity of other expedients dif- 
agrecable in the conſequences, and in ſome caſes 
prejudicial to health. If by accident the wort 
ſhould remain in ſuch a low ſtate of fermenta- 
tion as that the ſtirring in the yeaſt has not the 
deſired effect, recourſe muſt be had to the me- 
thods already directed in common brewing. 
Cloſe covering will always aſſiſt the fermenta- 
tion, therefore when different methods are tried 
to bring it to work, the covering ſhould be 1n- 


creaſed in proportion. 


— 


Of decreaſing a FERMENTATION when too violent. 


G REAT care is alſo required in this, as well 

as the preceding article, The wort being 
too hot when the yeaſt is put in, or the weather 
being over warm, will frequently occaſion an ex- 
ceſs of fermentation : in this caſe, when the head 
riſes and ſwells into large bliſters, nothing more 
is neceflary than adding. ſome of the cold wort, 
which was reſerved for that purpoſe, to that al- 
ready in the tub, which ſeldom fails of bring- 
ing it to a proper temper. More or leſs of this 


muſt be uſed in proportion to the violence of he 


ſermentation; this may allo be affiſted by unco- 
vering the tub, which, after the wort is brought 
to a proper condition, muſt be carefully covered 
again as before, otherwiſe the ſtrength. .of the beer 
will be decreaſed by the evaporation, and alſo 
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K. 
that a ſecond fermentation is expected when the 
beer is in the caſk. 

If the ſpirit of the beer is exhauſted by _— 
the tub uncovered, this will not happen, an 
conſequently the beer will never be fine. Beer 
worked in an open tun, as is ſometimes practiced, 
never attains that clearneſs and fine flavour, ſo 
agreeable to the taſte, found in that which is care- 
fully worked under cover. No beers are ſo fine, 
if rightly managed, as thoſe worked in a caſk: 
but of this we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, If 
the above method does not anſwer the purpoſe 
deſigned, let in as much air as poflible, by open- 
ing the doors, windows, &c. but add no ingre- 
dients of any kind. 

If neither of theſe ſucceed, draw the wort off 
into ſmaller veſſels, which may be eaſily propor- 
tioned according to the degree of exceſs. One 
method — practiced is the putting in of 
pewter plates and diſhes, the greaſe on which 
will operate, notwithſtanding their having been 
waſhed. A better method is the buttered board 
as before directed but neither is proper. By 
beating the head down as it rifes, the fermenta- 
tion might be continued eight or nine days, which 
would add ſtrength to the beer, but much injure 
the taſte. | 
As this brewing is intended for the fineſt beer, 
the fermentation thould riſe to its proper height, 
and naturally dechne in the fame manner. 
When the wort is brought to a ſtate of reſt, is 
the time for getting it into the caſk, where a ſe- 
cond fermentation is intended, or rather a conti- 
nuation of that in the tun, which only can make 
the beer perfectly fine. 
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DinecTIons for caſting the Bern. 


THE wort ſhould be let out of the tun, by a 
| cock placed about five inches from the bot- 
tom, that the wort may come clear off without 
any of the ſediment ; of which there generall 
remains a great quantity at the bottom. This 
ſediment, in which there 1s great ſtrength, will 
be of much uſe to the ſmall beer that may af- 
terwards be brewed. | 

Let the caſks be properly prepared to receive 
the wort; if ſeaſoned with ſmall beer the better, 
as new caſks are not proper for this fine beer. 
Clean them thoroughly with boiling water and a 
hard broom. The motion of the hquor while 
drawing into the caſks will affect the fermenta- 
tion, and occaſion a freſh working, which muſt 
be permitted to come out at the bung hole. As 
the quantity is diminiſhed let it be repleniſhed by 
the ſame liquor, a quantity of which ſhould be 
reſerved in a veſſel for that purpoſe. Great care 
ſhould be obſerved in ſupplying this deficiency in 
the caſks; a tin funnel with a long ſpout, ſhould 
be made uſe of for this purpoſe, which ſhould be 
buried two or three inches in the beer, and the 
reſerved liquor let gradually into it. 

When the fermentation is quite over, and the 
liquor at perfect reſt; ſtop up the caſks ve 
cloſe, and ſuppoſing it brewed in October, which 
is the beſt month tor that purpoſe, let it remain 
quiet till the fpring following. in this time it 
will fine tſelf to great perfection. The cold of 
winter „U prevent all inteftine motion, but the 
ſpring will have a different effect on the beer: a 
new fermentation will then begin, . which will 
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continue during the whole ſummer. About this 
time che- vent- hole ſhould. be occaſionally opened, 
to watch the beginning of the fermentation, 
which once 2 the whole muſt be continued 
open till the begining of the autumn. if the 
opening the vent-hole be omitted till the power 
of fermentation has increaſed, it will endanger 
the burſting of the veſſcl. 

About Michaelmas the laſt fermentation will 
naturally ceaſe, one uniform taſte will prevail, 
and nothing remain wanting to perfect the beer, 
but clearneſs. This is an eſſential article in all 
malt liquors ; but in this, which has been attend- 
ed with ſo much care and expence, .muſt not be 
omitted. iftaglais is the only ingredient neceſ- 
fary for this purpole, and may be uſed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Take two ounces of ifinglaſs, 
let it be well beaten and cut very {mall ; mix it 
well in a gallon of the beer, and then let it ſtand 
till it is quite diſſolved; when it muſt be ſtrained 
through a coarſe cloth. When put into the 


veſſel, ſtir it about till it is well mixed with the 


whole: this will occaſion ſome motion in the li- 
quor, therefore the bung mult be only laid light- 
ly over, and not ſtopt cloſe down till it is again at 
reſt; then cloſe up the bung, and leave a little 
opening at the vent hole: let it ſtand three weeks, 
when the liquor will be perfectly compleat and 
fit for drinking. 

if the beer 1s intended for bottling, the proper 
time will be at the expiration of one year, after 
whick it ſhould ſtand another year in the bottles 
to give it perfection; ſo that from the brewing, 
to the drinking, ſhould be two years, 
Whoever ſtrictly obſerves theſe rules, cannot 
fail of having good october, or tine beer, As " 
„ mne 


9 

the ſtrength, it may be varied at pleaſure, only 
by encreafing or diminiſhing the quantity of 
malt. The quantity in this receipt is about thir- 
teen buſhels to the hogſhead, which we preſume 
will be ſufficiently ſtrong : ſome there are who 
make uſe of only ten or twelve buſhels, while 
others extend it to twenty, but a medium we 
would always recommend, as being more agrees 
able to the taſte and conducive to health, 
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To brew common ALE, 


T HI liquor, which is deſigned for drinking 
ſoon after it is brewed, requires leſs ſtrength; 
and leſs tincture of the hop. The methods prac- 
ticed in all kinds of brewing are in general the 
ſame; but as there are ſome things neceſſary to 
be regarded, we ſhall here give proper inſtruc- 
tions for the management of this kind of drink. 
As ſome ftandard muſt be fixed, we ſhall 
make the allowance eight buſhels to the hogs» 
head, which will produce an excellent drink. 
Take fix buſhels and a half of amber-malt, and 
one and a half of high dried, or brown, which 
will mix better than porter-malt, in the maſh, 
Let them be ground together, but not fine. Af- 
ter ſtanding 1n the ſack eighteen or twenty hours, 
it will be ready for brewing. As much ſoft wa- 
ter muſt be boiled as will be ſufficient to ſoak up 
the malt, and produce a clear hogſhead of wort: 
make a briſk fire, and put into the copper a large 
{poonful of falt, clear the ſcum from the ſurface, 
and ſprinkle on it about three quarts of bran, 
When the water is beginning to boil, ſkim it 
again, 
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( 82 ) 
again, when it will appear perfectly clear; draw 
half the water into the maſh- tub and damp the 
fire, where let it remain till the ſteam is intirely 
—4 Pour in the malt gradually, and let it be 

ept ſtirring all the time, to prevent any lumps. 
Cover it carefully up for the ſpace of two hours, 
keeping, as near as poſſible, the ſame degree of 
heat, by pouring hot water between the veſſels. 
At the expiration of two hours, tre three pounds 
of hops in a coarſe canvaſs, firſt rubbed to pieces 
between the hands; put them into the receiver, 
and let in the wort, running directly upon the 
hops, in a ſmaller ſtream, lightly beating the bag 
in which the hops are contained, with a whiſk, 
to help their moiſtening. 

During the running of this wort, the other 
water muſt be attended to, which now, by the fire 
being damped, will be about the ſame degree of 
heat as the former was when the malt was put in; 

ive the fire one ſtirring and then let it run gra- 
lually upon the grains; as the firſt wort is run 
into the receiver. Let this ſtand in the tub two 
hours, keeping up a regular heat as before, At 
the expiration of which time it muſt be let off in 
a large ſtream to the firſt wort in the receiver. 
The grains will now be exhauſted, and the worts 
will have the full virtue of the malt. Let the 
wort continue in this manner one hour, during 
which time a ſmall ſediment will fall from it; 
then get it into the copper, clear from the ſedi- 
ment; into which the bag of hops muſt allo be 
put, as one boiling wilt be ſufficient. A cock 
thould be placed about an inch from the bottom 
ef the receiver, that the wort may be drawn off 
perfectly clear, as it will not be allowed time to 
&ttle in the caik,, like the october or ſtrong beer, 
| 1 he 


1 

The wort and hops, after having boiled a.ſhort 
time in the copper, muſt be let into the upper 
cooler for the ſpace of an hour, and then drawn 
into the under one, where it muſt remain till it 
is cold, Then let it into the tun, carefully leav- 
ing the ſediment behind, when 1t will be in a 
right condition for working, which-muſt be per- 
formed in every reſpect i Refork directed. 


l— 


To brew SMALL BEER. 


WW HOEV ER wiſhes to have good ſmall 

beer, will find it much to their intereſt to 
brew it alone, the drink being vaſtly ſuperior, and 
the trouble but little more than the way gene- 
rally practiced. 

This method of GY differs but little from 
that of any other kind. The quantity of malt or 
ſtrength of the beer muſt be lett to every perſon's 
pleaſure ; but to make good beer, we ſhall dire& 
at the rate of two buſhels and a half to a hogs- 
head; that is to ſay, two buſhels of amber-malt, 
mixed with half a buſhel of brown ; which muſt 
be ground a little more than for ſtronger liquors, 
but not fine. Let it be laid in a cool room eigh- 
teen hours. Put half a hogſhead and two pails of 
water into the copper, which will yield half a 
hogſhead of wort; then add a handful of hops, 
with as much ſalt as will cover a ſhilling, and a 
race of whole ginger ; juſt make it boil, then fift 
over it a little malt; when let it into the maſh- 
tub, where it muſt ſtand ſomewhat longer to cool 
than the ſtronger beer; then reſerving about a 
peck of the malt, pour in the remainder, mixing 
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it well with the liquor by ſtirring, but without 
breaking it; then ſift on the peck that was ſaved, 
and cover it cloſe up. | 

After ſtanding two hours, put into the re- 
ceiver a pound and half of hops, rubbed to pieces 
in the hands and tied in a bag; then let the wort 
run in a ſmall ſtream upon them. The ſame 
quantity of water muſt now be made ſomewhat 
hotter than the firſt, and let into the maſh-tub, 


- Where ſtanding two hours as the former, it muſt 


be run off to the reſt in the receiver. After well 
draining the grains, the liquor and hops muſt be 
put in the copper and boiled about half an hour, 
after which it muſt be managed as in other caſes 
directed. 
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Method of brewing DoRcHESTER BEER. 


ONE of the heſt eſteemed beers in England is 
— that brewed in and near Dorcheſter. The 
excellence of this beer is in a great meaſure ow- 
ing to the quantity of chalk, with which that 
country abounds ; which being impregnated with 
the water, produces that agreeable ſoftneſi, for 
which this beer is ſo much admired. Neverthe- 
leſs we flatter ourſelves we ſhall give inſtructions 
how to imitate this ſo cloſely in any other place, 
that it ſhall ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the 
real Dorcheſter. 
This ſoft chalky water not being to be met 
with in every place, we would here recommend 
a ſubſtitute. Strew a load of chalk, a little broke, 
over the bottom of one of the coolers, and pump 
upon this as much ſpring water as will better 
| than 
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than half fill it; then add about half the quantity 
of ſoft water, and after ſtirring it about for a 
ſhort time, leave it twenty- four hours, when it 
will be fit for brewing. The ſame chalk being 
taken out and drained will ſerve a ſecond time, 
even better than the firſt. The method of brew- 
ing this liquor is nearly the ſame as that we have 
already deſcribed under the article of common 
ale. As Autumn 1s the beſt time for brewing this 
beer, when you have got it in the caſks, fer it 
there remain untill the ſpring to cool, 


To brew OaT ALE. 


T7 HE liquor generally met with under this de- 
nomination 1s poor ſtuff indeed ; being no- 
thing more than bottled ſmall beer, and even that 
not of the beſt fort : but the real oat ale, brewed 
from the grain itſelf, has many good qualities. 
No malt liquor being more wholeſome, nor 
any more agreeable at meals. The proper way 
of making at is this. Take eight buſhels of malt, 
made from the fineſt white oats, let it be ground 
Juſt ſufficient to crack the corns, and no more; 
lay it in a heap in a dry, airy room, for two 
days and nights; then put it into the maſh-tub, . 
pouring on it fifty gallons of the ſofteſt water 
that can be got, quite cold, gently ſtir it abour, 
then cover it up for one hour, at the expiration 
of which time open the tub, and again ſtir it all 
together: this ſhould afterwards be repeated once 
in every two hours, till it has been maſhing thir- 

teen hours, without any heat. "we 
15 


(' 86”). 
This liquor, contrary to all others, ſhould ' 
be brewed cold: next tie a piece of flannel looſely 
over the cock, take two pounds and a quarter of 
the freſheſt hops, which after being rubbed to 
ieces in the hands, tie up in canvaſs and place 
it in the receiver, where the wort from the tub 
muſt run in a ſmall ſtream upon them, through 
the flannel. After ite has thoroughly drained let 
it ſtand four hours, then pour it into the tun, 
through a flannel faſtened to a hoop. Mix a 
pint and half of thickiſh yeaſt, firſt with a little 
of the wort, and then add it to the whole ; co- 
ver it carefully, and a fermentation will ſoon 
ariſe, which ſuffer to continue for two days. 
Then place a cock five inches from the bottom 
of the tun, and let it run through a flannel into 
the caſk, firſt ſkimming off the head. | 
When the liquor is in the caſk, it will have 
another ſlight fermentation ; which muſt be al- 
lowed its regular time: after which ſtop it down 
faſt, and let it remain a fortnight to - ſettle, 
When put into bottles it ſhould be done with as: 
little motion as. poſſible, and the corks put but 
lightly in at firſt. When it is all bottled off, 
throw a quantity of cold water upon the bottles, 
to prevent any heat or fermentation The next 
day throw on more water, drive che corks in 
faſt, and let them remain for uſe. 
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How to remedy Faults in MALT Liquors. 


ANY ingredients are uſed by the common 
brewers to remedy their beers, when any 
ways faulty. We ſhall here point out the _ 
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thods of prevention, when we foreſee the dan- 
ger; allo the remedies that may be uſed with 
ſafety, when the miſchief has happened ; but can 
by no means conſent to the uſe of ginger, jalap, 
treacle, &c. in brewing. As we ate convinced 
the fee-ling-paſte is an effectual preventative and 
perfectly innocent; we ſhall here mention the 
inzredients and method of preparing it. 

Put two ounces of the fineſt. iſinglaſs and a 
pound and half of good loaf- ſugar, in as much 
ſtrong beer as is ſufficient to thoroughly diſſolve 
it; get one pound of white oyſter-ſhells, and 
three pounds of clean foft chalk, both powdered 
very fine; to theſe add one pound and a quarter 
of malt flour, fafted fine, with two ounces of 

der of hops : grind theſe well together, and 
beat up the whole to a good paſte in a marble 
* mortar :- ſpread it upon paper, and lay it in the 
air till quite hard, then lay it up for uſe. Two 
pounds of paſte is a proper quantity for a hogs- 
head of beer, If the ſeaſon has been unfavour- 
able, or through any overſight happening in the 
- brewing, you judge the drink in danger of being 
' ſoar, or coming to any other harm, all miſchief 
will be prevented by putting this in at the bung- 
hole. | 

If through any means a caſk of beer grows foul 
and thick, a ſyrup of the hop made with iſin- 
glaſs, in the following manner, 1s the only re- 
medy. Put a pound of freſh hops, rubbed to 

ieces, into a ſtone jar, juſt cover them with 
bading water : ſtop up the jar and ſet it in a pan 
of boiling water, which repleniſh as faſt as it 
cools for the ſpace of twelve hours; after which 
let them ſtand twelve hours more to cool. Strain 
off the liquor without pong the hops: add to 
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this two ounces and a half of beaten ifinglaſs; and 
to every pint of liquor put a pound and a half of 
loaf ſugar. After it has boiled once up, ſtrain it 
through a flannel bag. This done, put the ſy- 
Tup into a clean caſk : draw the beer out of the 
hogſhead into this; bung it up, but let the vent- 
hole remain open for three or tour days, and after 
Randing three weeks it will be perfectly fine. 

It frequently happens through careleflneſs in 
a former brewing, that ſome of the wort will re- 
main in the crevices of the veſſels, which grow- 
ing ſour in the cracks, when the new wort comes 
in, occaſions a falſe fermentation, which gives 
the beer an ill taſte, and prevents the operation 
of the other. This is what the brewers term 
foxing, and is only occaſioned through want of 
cleanlineſs. The following remedy is the only 
one I have tried with ſucceſs. Mix half a pound 
of ſea-biſcuit, beaten fine, with a quarter of a 
pound of white wood aſhes, and a pound of 
ſlaked lime; put this to the beer, and let it ſtand 
a fortnight, after which, if the taſte ſtill remains, 
make a freſh mixture of the ſame ingredients, 
with a ſmall quantity of the ſeed of hop added to 
it; apply it as before, Let it ſtand for a month, 
when it will probably have the defired effect, and 
the liquor become ſweet and wholeſome, 
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Anh DIRECTIONS reſpecting the Any 


ment of BEES, 


* 2 HE bee is an inſe& celebrated! by man 
ters, ancient and modern, for 4 an nr and 
— and is valuable for the uſes to which 
the ptoduce of this induſtry may be applied: but 
the will require a confiderable atterlance on 
the part of the country houſewife, in order to 
make them turn to the beſt aceount. 


- The place in which you keep your bees ſhould. 


be very near your houſe, that it may be conve- 
ment for * to pay a proper attention to them. 
Let this 

and cantle. Defend your bees from the high 
winds, but let your fences be ſo contrived as to 
admit the ſun. A fouthern expoſure is beſt fot 
the bees, and ſome trees and ſhrubs ſhould be 
planted (if they do not naturally grow) near 


your houſe, that when ſwarming-time comes 


they may have places to reſt on. 

Your bee garden being fitted up, you muſt 
provide ſtands for your hives, which ſhould be 
placed in a floping poſition, that the rain may 
not get into the hive, nor lay near the door of it. 


Each hive ſhould be ſet on a fingle ſtool : for if 
à number of them are ranged on one bench, the 


bees, by miſtaking their own hives, are apt to 
fight with each other. The ſtools ſhould be 
placed at a little more than a foot from each 


other, and ſhould be ſcarce any bigger than the 


13 hiy 


ace be fenced round, to keep out fowls 
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hive except in the front, where there ſhould be 
a ſpace of a few inches for the bees to lodge on 
before they go into the hive. [11 v4 | 
In ſome counties theſe ſtools are made of ſtone ; 
but wood is preferable, becauſe the ſtone is too 
hot in ſummer, and too cold in winter. Place 
our ſtools in ſtrait rows facing the ſouth- weſt ; 
bas moſt inclining to the ſouth. | 
The beſt hives are thoſe made of ſtraw, and 
| almoſt of a circular re, but ſome of them 
ſhould be larger than others, that they may ſuit 
the different {warms of bees. Make uſe of your 
biggeſt hives when you want a great quantity of 
honey, and of the ſmaller when you intend to 
encreaſe your ſtock of bees. FOTOS oY, 
The — is an old m_— ſor dreſſing 
the hives: “ Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, 
« twigs and jags that are offenſive in the hive, 
and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. If you 
« need but few hives, you may prune them 
with a knife; if many, ſinge and rub them 
© with a piece of brimſtone.“ 
The hives being thus prepared, put either 
tree or four ſplints in each, according to its ſize; 
faſtening the upper end of the ſplints at the to 
of the hive, and the lower about a hand's breadt 
from the ſkiii. Excluſive of theſe ſplints you 
tho. 1d drive four others into the ſkirts, to keep 
it from ſinking when it is loaded; two of thete 
forming the hind-poſts, and the other the door- 
ſs. 
22 ſhort time before the bees begin to ſwarm, 
your hives ſhould be rubbed with ſavoury, mar- 
oram, thyme, hyſlop, and other ſweet herbs. 
When the ſwarm is lodged, take a branch of the 


tree on which they ſettle, and having waged ths 
| | ive 
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hive clean with it, rub the inſide of it with ho- 
ney and milk, ſalt and water, ſmall beer, mead, 
or honey only. L907 CM! 92 

A mixture of cow- dung with ſand, and with 
lime, or aſhes, is proper to keep the hives cloſe, 
and defend the bees from the cold, and on the 
approach of winter place a wicket at the door of 
the hive, to prevent the bees being deſtroyed by 
vermin. This wicket muſt have in it ſome ſmall 
notches, juſt of proper fize for bees to eater and 
go out at. | 2 7d 
In an early ſpring you muſt look after your 
bees by the middle of May, taking articular 
notice of the figns that precede their ſwarming, 
watching thoſe carefully that are likely to ſwarm 
firſt. 

In cold, dry, and windy ſprings your ſwarms 
of bees will be few and late: but mild, calm, 
and ſhowery weather is good for the ſwarming 
of bees. | 

The bees will drive out the drones, though 
not perfectly grown, when the hives are full; 
and the bees will hover near the hive, When 
the mornings and evenings are cold, a moiſture 
will appear on the ſtool, and the little animals 
will hurry backward and forward with unuſual 
haſte, On ſultry mornings and evenings they 
will lay without the hive, and go in when the 
weather 1s more.moderate, 8 
Bees are particularly fond of riſing to ſwarm 
during a hot gleam after a ſhower. Sometimes 
they afſemble on the hive, or the ſtool on which 
it ſtands: and when you obſerve them to hang 
to each other, you may be ſure they will ſoon. 
riſe if the weather docs not change, 

When 
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When your bees accuſtom themſelves to lie 
abroad, under the ſtool, or behind the hives, it 
is a ſign they will not ſwarm. They are hke- 
wiſe prevented from ſwarming by ſtormy or win- 
dy weather, which occaſions them to he out; 
and the longer they do fo the more unwilling 
they are to ſwarm. | . 

— people, in order to make them ſwarm, 
keep the hives as cool as poſſible, by watering 
and ſhading them and the place on which they 


ſtand : then they enlarge the door to give air, 


move the cluſter gently with a bruſh, and thus 
drive them in. If after this they lie out, then, 
on the next warm day, about noon, while the 
ſun ſhines clear, put in the greater part with your 
bruſh, and my away the reſt from the ſtool; 
not permitting them to cluſter. again: The bees 
thus ſwept will often hum in the heat of the ſun, 
which enticing the others out, they will ſwarm of 
courſe. whoa 
Another method to. make them ſwarm, is to 
place a large pewter diſh under the clufters of 

s, as they hang out in the heat of the ſun, 
which ſometimes produces the effect, by the heat 
being ſtrongly reflected on them. If they ſtill 
lie abroad and will not ſwarm, rear the hive ſuf=. 


ficiently to let them in, and then cloſe up all the 


ts round it except che door. 

About ten or twelve days after your firſt ſwarm: 
is gone, another brood will be ready, and over- 
fill the hive, Then, in the morning before they 
ſwarm, they will come down near the ſtool, and 
call: each other; and at the time of ſwarming 
they go down to the ſtool, and anſwer each other, 


on which thoſe within come forth, When the 


chief 


£5. #2, 
chief ſwarm is broken, the ſecond cafts and 
ſwarms the ſooner : and after this a third, and 
ſometimes a fourth ſwarm will ariſe ; but within 
a fortnight they have generally done (warming. 

When your bees in ſwarming have fixed on a 
place to reſt, they get together in a cluſter, and 
when they are ſettled, hive them when the cluſ- 
ter has been a ſhort time at its largeſt ſize, Chuſe 
from among your hives one of ſuch a fize that the 
ſwarm may fill it that year, and rub the hive with 
{weet herbs as directed above. 

It is neceſſary that the perſon who hives them 
ſhould waſh his, or her, hands and face with beer, 
or be otherwiſe protected. If the bees hang 
upon a bough, ſhake them into the hive, and ſet 
the ſame on a cloth on the ground; or, if the 
bough be ſmall, you may cut it off, and lay it 
on the cloth, and ſet the hive over it. If they 
light near the ground, lay your cloth under them, 
and ſhake them down, and place the hive over 
them. Thoſe that gather together without the 
hive wipe gently with your bruſh towards. it ; 
and if they take to any other place than the hive 
wipe them off, and rub the part with may-weeds, 
wormwood, or nettles. 

When the ſwarms ſeparate, if they light in 
ſight of each other, let alone the greater, and diſ- 
turb the leſſer part, and they will fly to their fel- 
lows : but if not in fight, hive them both in two 
ſeparate hives, and bring them together, ſhaking 
the bees out of one hive upon the cloth whereon 
the other hive ſtands, and place the other full 
hive on them, and they will ſoon unite. ; 

When your bees ſwarm late, after the middle 
of June, and few in number, then put two or 


three ſwarms together, whether they * the 
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' ſame day or not; for by — they will la- 
bour carefully, and produce much honey. 

They ſhould be united in the following man- 
ner. When it grows dujk in the evening, hav- 
ing ſpread a cloth on the ground near unto the 
ſtool, where this united ſwarm ſtands, ſet a pair 
of refts, for two ſupporters for the hive ; knock 
down the hive out of which you propoſe to re- 

move your bees, upon the reſt or ſtand : this be- 
ing done, lift the hive a little, then clap it be- 
tween your hands to get out the bees, ſet the 
Rock to the ſwarm to which you would add them, 
upon the ſupporters over them, and the bees will 
. ſoon riſe into the hive; and the few that remain 
will fly to the reſt. | 
Ihe beſt prevention from being ſtung by bees 
is to be provided with a net, with mefhes ſo fine 
that a bee cannot get through. This net ſhould 
be knit with fine thread or filk, and ſhould cover 
the hat, and be faſtened down to the collar of the 
coat; or, if a woman wears it, it ſhould cover 
her whole boſom: but when a perſon is ſtung the 
reinedy is to hold it as near the fire as it can be 
borne, and then anoint it with mithridate or 
honey. 

If the weather be fine the bees begin to gather 
wax and build combs as ſoon as they enter the 
hive ; ſo that there will be compleat combs in a 
few days. The bees, from the induftry of their 
nature, croud fo thick that few of them can work 
till the combs are of conſiderable length; and 
then ſoine of them will finiſh the remainder of the 
cells, while the other fill thoſe that are already 
finiſhed, | | 
The number of bees decreaſe towards the end 


of ſummer, and they become ftill fewer in the 
| win- 
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winter, as may” be diſcerned from their very dif- 
ferent numbers when they ſwarm, and thoſe killed 
when. you take them; for the bees of the laſt 
year's breed do now by degrees waſte and periſh 
by ,their extraordinary labour, their wings decay , 
and fail them; ſo that ſomething more than a. 
year is the uſual age of a bee, and the young 
only of the laſt ſpring ſurvive and preſerve the 
kind till the following ſeaſon, 

Old ſtocks of bees ſhould be removed a little 
before or after Michaelmas ; but if this buſineſs 
be then omitted, you muſt move them about the 
end of February or beginning of March, before 
they go much abroad, leſt it prevent their ſwarm- 
ing. The beſt time to do this is in the evening, 
next after hiving; and the method is this: Take 
a board about the breadth of the bottom of the 
live you intend to remove, and in the evening, 
or two or three evenings before, lift it up, and 
bruſh the bees that are on the ſtool forward, and 
let the board be a little ſupported by two ledges, 
to prevent the death of the bees on the ſtool. On 
this board ſet the ſtock, and ſo let them ſtand till 
you remove them. When you come to move 
them, ſtop up the door of the hive, and ſet the 
board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a hand- bar- 
row, and convey them to the place where you 
intend they ſhall remain. 

No great advantage ariſes from feeding of 
bees; firſt, becauſe thoſe that have not a profita- 
ble ſtack of honey to ſerve them over the winter, 
are not fit to keep; and then becauſe they that 
keep bees, and do not take care enough of them 
to keep them from ſpending of that ſtock they 
have in winter- time, muſt not expect to reap 
any great profit from them, 1 

ut 
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But in the ſpring there are ſome ſtocks of bees 
that are well worth preſervation. Theſe are ſuch 
as are numerous, though their honey 1s but ſmall 
in quantity, owing to the ſeaſon being dry and 
cold ; which may prevent their having made as 
much as they might do in more favourable ſea- 
ſons; yet theſe bees may afterwards prove a 
good ſtock, 

The mode of ſupplying bees with food is by 
means of ſmall canes conveyed into their hives, 
This practice ſhould be begun in March, becauſe 
at that time their combs are full of young, and 
continued till the advance of the ſeaſon affords 
them ſufficient food, 

As honey is more natural to bees than any 
other kind of food, ſo it is the beſt that you can 
give them; but mixing it with good ſweet- wort 
makes it go the farther. Some perſons put bread 
_— in ale into the hive, which they will eat 
with great avidity. Others give them bean- 
flour; and others roaſted apples, bay-ſalt, &c. 
Salt is very good for bees, which is proved by 
thoſe thriving beſt which are neareſt the ſea- ſide; 
and for this reaſon ſalt mixed with water ſhould 
be always near your bees. 

The following 1s deemed a good method of im- 
proving the number of 1 bees. Take half a 
dram of muſk diſſolved in roſemary, one dram 
of camphire, a handful of baum: of yellow bees- 
wax, and oil of roſes, equal quantities of each. 
Pound the baum and camphire very much, and 

ut them in the melted wax with the oil of roſes, 
and make the whole into a maſs, letting it cool 
before you put in the muſk, for otherwiſe the 
heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent. Take of 
this maſs ſo much as a hazle-nut, and leave it 
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within the bee-hive z it will greatly increaſe the 
number of the bees, and you will alſo find both 
honey and wax three times more profitable than 
if this method be not adopted. 

Many modes have beea tried to obtain the pro- 
fit of bees without deftroying them, but as theſe 
have all failed we ſhall only deſcribe the com- 
mon method, and that is, the taking of combs by 
killing the bees. | 

Towards the latter end of Auguſt, conſider 
with yourſelf what ſtalls Jon will keep and what 
you will kill. The beſt ſwarms to keep, are 
thoſe of one or two years ſtanding ;: and thoſe of 
three or four, which by reaſon of their ſwarmin 
the laſt ſummer are full of bees, and are the — 
likely to be the beſt; but thoſe of that age which 
have caſt hives, not being likely to continue, are 
to be taken, as are alſo poor ſwarms not worth 
the feeding, and all light ſtocks, and ſuch as do 
not carry out their droſs, and drive away the 
drones in good time: alſo thoſe whom the rob- 
bers eaſily aſſault, are to be ſuſpected; and if 
their combs be once broken, delay not their ta- 
king; and alſo all Ralls of three years old, or up- 
ward, that have miſſed ſwarming two years to- 
gether, eſpecially thoſe that have lam out the 
tummer before, and did not ſwarm the laſt ſum- 
mer, for theſe are ſeldom proſperous: whercfore 
it 1s better to take them while they are good, than 
to keep them till they periſh, in expectation of 
their encreaſe. Thoſe that have miſſed ſwarm- 
ing two years together are ſeldom good, except 
ſome particular forts which always maintain 
themſelves; and theſe may be kept nine or ten 
Years, | 
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Having fixed on the ſtalls you intend to take, 
begin your operation between four and five in 
the evening : dig a hole in the ground-nine inches 
deep, and nearly of the ſize of the bottom of the 
hive: put the ſmall earth round the edges of the 
hole : then provide a ſmall ſtick flit at one end, 
and taking a brimſtone match of fix inches long, 
and the fize of your little finger, and havin faft- 
ened 1t in the fit, ſtick it in the middle or ſide of 
the hole, ſo that the match may be nearly on a 
level with the edge thereof: and 1f one match be 
mot ſufficient, provide yourſelf with two. Hav- 
ang ſet fire to the matches, inſtantly place your 
hive over the hole, and cloſe up all the crevices at 
the bottom with fine earth, ſo that no ſinoke 
may come out, and the bees will ſoon drop and 
G | 

Having taken and houſed your hive, lay it 

carefully on the ground on the fides of the combs : 
make the ends of the ſplints looſe with your fin- 
gers, and looſen the edges of the combs with a 
wooden ſlice : then take them out one after an- 
other, and having wiped off the half dead bees 
with a good feather, break the combs into three 
pieces while they continue warm. 
I That honey which firſt runs of itſelf, is called 
virgin honey, as 1s alſo that which runs from the 
fuſt year's warm. This is by far the beſt, he- 
ing more chryſtalline and of a finer taſte than 
that which is ſqueezed out of the combs, and 
may therefore be kept for particular uſes, or for 
making mead which is intended to be of a parti- 
cularly fine flavour. 

When no more honey runs from the combs 


put up what you have warm into pots by __ 
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and it will for two or three days work up the 
ſcum of coarſe wax, droſs, & c. which muſt be 
taken off. The other honey, which is the coarſer 
ſort, muſt be got from the combs by preſſing 
them, which you may likewiſe pot, except what 
you deſign for immediate uſe in making of me- 
theglin, Having ſo done, put what remains into- 
a hair bag, and waſh it in a trough or other veſ- 
fel, and when the ſweetneſs is all out, try the 
balls for wax; the manner of ordering which is 
as follows: take the wax and droſs, and ſet it 
over the fire, pour in ſo much water as will make 
the wax ſwim, that it may boil without burning, 
and for this reaſon, while it is gently boiling 
over the fire, ſtir it often; when it is thoroughly 
melted, take it off the fire, and preſently. pour it 
out of the kettle into a ſtrainer of fine thin linen, 
or of twiſted hair, ready placed upon a ſerew or 
preſs: lay on the cover, and preſs out the liquor 
(as * any wax comes) into a kettle of cold 
water, but firſt wet botlifWhe bag and the preſs, 
to keep the wax from 3 : the greateſt quan- 
tity of water will come firſt; then moſt wax; 
ns at laſt there will be more droſs than any thing 
elſe. | 
As the wax hardens make it into balls, from 
which you muſt ſqueeze the water; and this be- 
ing done, break the balls into crumbs, and put 
them in a pot over a flow fire. As the wax melts 
dip a ſpoon in cold water, and ſtir and ſkim it 
therewith, and when 1t is clean from the ſkum, 
and perfectly melted, it muſt be poured into a 
pan, or mould, the bottom and Les of which 
have been rubbed with honey; but you muſt 
take care not to pour the droſs in with the wax. 
K 2 When 
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When any froth remains on the top of your 
pan, blow it aſide, and ſkim it off carefully with 
a wet ſpoon. Then pur it at a moderate diſtance. 


from the fire, that it may cool very gradually.. 


If your cake be large keep it ſtill warmer, that 
the top of it may not cool too faſt for the cen» 


ter; and thus let all its parts cool as equally as- 


ſible. If the cake ſticks in the veſſel, warm 
it a little, and it will readily come out. | 
The qualities of good wax are that it ſhould 
be of a tweet ſmell, yellow colour, light, firm, 
and pure. Engliſh wax, with theſe properties, 
will ſell for at leaſt five pounds the hundred 


weight more than foreign. Its uſe in making 


candles is well known, and it is uſed on many oc- 
caſions by the gentlemen of the faculty. 
Bees- wax, when uſed phyſically or chirurgi- 


cally is deemed a medium between hot and cold, 


between dry and moiſt, being the ground of all 
ſearcloths and ſalves: ag molhfies the ſinews, and 
ripens and reſolveth urs; the quantity of a pea 
being ſwallowed down by nurſes, diſſolveth the 
milk curdted'in the breaſt. 25 

Oil of bees- wax cures wounds of great depth 


in ten or twelve days,. and will heal ſmall wounds 


in three or four days, by only anointing the 
wound therewith. It is likewiſe good for in- 
ward diſeaſes; if you give one drachm at a time 
in white wine it will provoke urine, help ſtitches 


and pains in the loins, the cold gout, and all 


other complaints which ariſe from a cold, which 
is the common ſource of moſt diſorders. 

he uſe of the honey is almoſt equal to that of 
the wax; it is of ſubtil parts, and therefore 


pierceth as oil, and eaſily paſſes the parts of the 
| | body; 
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body ; it hath a power to cleanſe, and therefore 
it openeth ohſtructions, and cleareth the breaſt 
and lungs of thoſe humours that fall from the 
head; it loofeneth the belly, purges the foulneſs 
of the body, and provoketh urine; it nouriſheth 
very much, and breedeth good blood. Honey 
thould always rather be taken clarified than raw, 
as in that ſtate it is more nouriſhing, and more 
eaſy of digeſtion, 

Such being the tranſcendent virtues of honey, 
our country readers will not think we have en- 
groſſed too much of our book in deſcribing the 
management of that induſtrious little animal, the 
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The Art of BrEEDING and MANAGING of 
SoNG-BIRDS. 


Of Canary-Birns—Their Manner of breeding, 
feeding, Cc. 


CANARY: BIRDS ſet fourteen days upon their 
eggs, generally lay four, five, or fix eggs in 

a neſt, and will have four or five neſts in-a year. 
Match your birds about the middle of Marchz 
by putting them in a common fized cage, for 
about a fortnight ; when turn them into a large 
cage, or room, made convenient for that pur- 
le; and fo fituated as to have the morning ſun. 

If you breed in a large room, you may turn, 
in eight, ten, or twelve pair of birds; more or 
jeſs, in proportion to the ſize of your room or 
cage, Put boxes for the neſts in different places, 
always allowing more boxes than pairs of birds ; 
as they not only love room, but it frequently 
happens the hen will go to neſt again before the 
firſt can fly, and will leave the cock to feed 
them: it has happened in this caſe that a vacant 
box not being to be found, they have built again 
upon the former neſt, and thereby deſtroyed the 
Young ones. 

Leave the birds in the neſt till the hen hatches 
again, when take the former away, otherwiſe 
they will be neglected, or 1}-treated, by the old 
ones. If you mean to bring them up by the 
hand, take them away at twelve or fourteen 


days old, and feed them as you do linnets, * 
ee 


1 


feed thoſe brought up by the old ones, take tlie 
yolk of an af boiled hard, mixed with as much 
bread, and a little ſealded rape: ſeed, bruiſed fine, 
together with a ſmall quantity of maw-ſeed, and 
2 them a freſh pan- full "__ day. A little 
calded rape-ſeed, and rape and canary mixed; 
may alſo be given them: chickweed and ground- 
ſel, may be given occaſionally. About the montlr 
of June, give them ſhepherd's puſs, and in July 
and Auguſt plantain. Supply them with elks 
hair, fine hay, and ſoft feathers, for making their 
neſts. | 
Though theſe birds are ſubje& to many diſ- 
tempers, yet with due care they will. live man 
years. Too many greens, eſpecially chickweed 
that is rank, will bring on a ſurfeit, which cauſes: 
a ſwelling under their bellies, full of red veins: 
this ſwelling in its firſt ſtate is white, then if not 
{topped wall turn red, and laſt of all to a black 
felling, which few ſurvive; Moulting, though 
natural to all birds, is ſtill very dangerous, and 
frequently proves fatal. The ſymptoms of this 
diſorder, are their appearing rough and melan- 
choly, ſleeping much im the day with their heads 
under their wings; and it is ſometimes attended 
with a ſmall pimple on their rumps, called the 
pip on the tail. 

As we have mentioned ſome of the diſordere, 
mcident to theſe kind of birds; we think it ne- 
ceſlary alſo to point out ſome remedies. ln caſe 
of a ſurfeit, put plenty of oatmeal amongſt the 
ſeed, for 2 or four days, and liquorice in 
the water; which. will cleanſe him: but in caſe 
the bird is too laxative, give him maw-feed, and 
bruiſed hemp-ſeed, inſtead of oatmeal; alſo a 
little groundfell; put ſaffron in his water, and 

draw 
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draw ſome of his tail feathers. Boiled milk and 
bread, with maw-ſeed mixed in it, is alſo very 
good, and may be given as a change of diet, 
Another recipe for the ſurfeit or common ſwell- 
ing is, a ſmall quantity of millet-ſeed, an equal 
uantity of hemp, maw, rape and canary ; let 
— be juſt boiled, then cut about a quarter of 
an egg, boiled hard, in ſmall pieces, and put to 
the ſeeds, alſo add a double quantity of lettuce- 
| ſeed. Previous to your giving the bird this com- 
| poſition, put treacle in his water, for three or 
four mornings ; when you have obſerved him 
drink two or three times in a morning, rince out 
the pot or glaſs, and fill it again with clean wa- 
wr... . | 
When your birds are in moult, be very care- 
ful of keeping them warm, and give them nou- 
riſhing food, ſuch as Naples biſcuit, bread and 
» bruiſed hemp-ſeed, lettuce and maw- ſeed, | 
with a little ſaffron in their water, if the weather 
is not too hot; if it is, ſteep a piece of liquor- 
ice; and let them have plantain, and lettuce-ſeed 
ether. In caſes of danger, a little Naples 
biſcuit, ſteeped in white wine, may ſometimes 
be ſerviceable. When the bird is troubled with 
the pip, and it becomes full of matter, let it out 
with a fine needle, as gently as poſſible; after- 
wards put a bit of moiſtened ſugar on the ſore. | E 
Another diſtemper, ſometimes attends theſe | _ 
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birds, which appears on the head, with a yellow | 

ſcurf, covered with ſmall ſcabs; this ſhould be 

ö anointed with oil of ſweet almonds, freſh butter, J 

or ſweet lard; adminiſtring the ſame food as be- 1 
fore directed. 7 
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Of the Black -BIx& D — Hew to difiinguiſh the 


B 


Cock from the Hen, Oc. 


LACK-BIRDS are much eſteemed for their 
melodious ſong ; they may alſo be taught to 
whiſtle to a pipe, in a moſt delightful manner; 
with this enchanting: mufic he will entertain you 
four of five months in the year, and' in general 1s 
reckoned a hardy bird. | 
They breed ſoon in the year, having 28 
ones in April, and ſometimes ſooner; whic 
may be taken from them at ten, or twelve days 
old. Their food is generally ſheep's heart, or 
any lean meat, cut ſmall, and mixed with bread, 
When young keep them clean, and give them 
moiſt victuals every two hours, ſuch as milk and 
bread, cheeſe, curd, &c. When out of order, 
give them ſpiders, or wood lice, but not too ma- 
ny in a day; put alſo a little cochineal in their 
water, | 
We would recommend in the choice of a bird, 
always to take the blackeſt, which is eafily diſ- 
cerned in the neſt, and theſe ſeldom fail of prov-- 
ing cocks, | 
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Of the SkKy-Lark— How caught, Method of feed. 


ing, c. 


"THESE birds, are in general: very long lived, 

and very hardy; having: been known to live 
upwards. of twenty years. They will entertain 
you moſt agreeably eight or nine months in the 
year with their ſong; if kept from the 9 | 
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of other birds, or otherwiſe brought up under a 
good ſong-bird. They generally have young 
ones about April or May, and will breed three or 
four times in a year; which is commonly in 
fields of high graſs, or in the marſhes. "They 
ſhould be about ten or twelve days old when 
N take them from the neſt: feed them with 

read and milk, boiled ſtiff; with which alſo 
mix about a third quantity of rape ſeed, boiled 
and bruiſed ;*let them be fed every two hours, 
and be ſure to give them freſh victuals every day. 
In about three weeks or a month, they will be 
able to feed themſelves ; when give them dry 
meat, ſuch as bread, egg boiled hard, and hemp- 
ſeed. bruiſed : put ſome gravel at the bottom of 
the cage, alſo a turf of three-leaved graſs. 

The largeſt and longeſt birds in the neſt are 
generally found to be cocks. Many methods are 
uſed in catching theſe birds. In the months of 
June or July they are taken with a hawk and 
net, and are then called branchers; the meaning 
of which is, a bird that has flown about two or 
three months; is full grown, but has his neſtling 
feathers. To catch theſe birds, Ft a net about 
twelve or thirteen yards long, and about three or 
four broad, with a line run through the middle ; 
you muſt alſo have a hawk, which ſhould be 
carried by one perſon, while another holds the 
end of the line: when you find a flock of birds, 
get as near them as you can; then ſhew your 

awk, at the ſame time fluttering his wings ; the 
birds will then, through fear, lie cloſe to the 
ground, when the net may be ſpread over them. 

The ſky-lark may be taken in flight with a 
clap net, like other {mall birds They are allo 
taken in dark nights, with a trammel net, about 

| | thirty 
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thirty yards long, and fix over; run th 
with ribs of packthread ; this is placed upon two 
poles, fixteen feet long, and taper at each end; 
which muſt be carried by two perſons, about half 
a yard from the ground; frequently touching 
the ground, in order to raiſe the birds: when 
they fly againſt the net you are certain of havi 
then, and muſt let the net immediately fall. 
This net is alſo uſed in catching quails, wood 
cocks, vir ge &c. Another method of tak- 
ing theſe birds is, when there is a great ſnow on 
the ground. Get a quantity of packthread, and 
at every fix inches make a nooſe, with two horſe- 
hairs twiſted together, and at every twenty yards 
faſten it to the ground with a little ſtick. Scatter 
ſome white oats amongſt the nooſes, to which 
the birds are ſure to come, and are caught, 
The fky-lark is generally a hardy, fine, ſtron 
bird, and very ſeldom out of order; but if it ſo 
happens grate a little cheeſe in his victuals, and 
ive him three or four wood-lice in a day, and 
eit a ſpider ; put alſo a little kquorice and 
ſaffron in his water, which is all that is neceſſary 


for theſe birds. 


* _— 


* 


Of the Woop-Lakk. 


HIS bird is much admired for his fine melo» 

dious pipe, and pleaſing variety of notes. 
His ſong continues about nine months in the 
year, and is eſteemed by ſome fanciers ſuperior 
to that of the nightingale. The ſame method is 
made uſe of in taking theſe birds as before direct- 
ed for the ſky-lark, in the months of June or 


July 
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July, when they are termed branchers; but thoſe 
caught at Michaelmas 8 prove beſt, and 
may be eaſily taken with clap- nets, which ſhould 
be placed upon high ground; the birds flying 
high at that ſeaſon, hen firſt taken, ' 
ſome. bruiſed hemp-ſeed and bread on the gravel, 
at the bottom of the cage; as they will ſooner 
feed from the bottom, than in the trough ; when 
they are come to their meat, give them boiled 
egg, chopt fine, and mixed with bread, hemp- 
ſeed, and maw-ſeed. - You may alſo give them 
ſheep's-heart, or any kind of meat that is not 
ſalt or over-dreſſed; and let them have freſh vic- 
tuals every day. 

If a bird is ill, give him hog-liee or meal- 
worms; but not more than two or three in a day. 
If laxative, grate ſome chalk, or cheeſe, in his 
victuals, and put mould, full of ants, in his cage, 
inſtead of gravel. 

Some are of .opimon the cock may be diſtin- 
guiſhed .from the hen by the largeneſs of his 
wings others by the length of his heel, or ſet- 
ting up the crown upon his head; others again 
by the length of the bird ; the cock being gene- 
rally found to be the longeſt bird. 

Theſe birds breed very early in the year, the 
young ones having been known to fly by the 
25th of March. If you deſign to bring them up 
from the neſt ; let them be well feathered before 
you take them, and feed them in the ſame man- 
ner as nightingales. 
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Deſcription of the T1T-LARK. 
THS is a very handſome bird, about the ſize 


of a nightingale, and eſteemed a very pro- 
per bird to raiſe others under; they generally 
having a very fine ſong. The moſt valuable 
amongſt them are thoſe that will chew, whiſk, 
weet and rattle; which ſome will do to great 
perfection: they will alſo run their feet, and 
their ſnee- jug, and twink different ways. They 
ſing from March to July, and are generally 
caught the latter end of March and beginning of 
April, with clap nets, or lime-twigs, like | =p 
nets and other birds. When firſt caught, give 
him ant's mould in his cage, and bread grated 
and mixed with hemp-ſeed, bruiſed very fine ; 
with which you may alſo put two or three meal- 
worms, cut in half. If ſet in a light place, and 
not diſturbed, he will ſoon be brought to feed: 
after being treated in this manner two or three 
days, you may feed him as the ſky or wood- 
lark, and he will ſing in a very ſhort time, 


Some Account of the NIGHTINGALE— Method of 
catching, feeding, Sc. * 


HIS bird is eſteemed the fineſt of all the fea- 
thered race; his natural fiveetneſs, and 
ſtrength of voice, creating a harmony infinitely 
ſuperior to that of any other bird. This agree- 
able muſic he will continue about ſeven months 
in the year, and ſo jealous is he of a rival, that 
he would continue his notes till he fell from the 


L perch, 


\ 
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—_— rather than be outdone by any other bird. 
t is remarkable of theſe birds that they are ne- 
ver ſeen in winter in any part of the world: va- 
rious are the opinions concerning their flight, 


but it is all mere conjecture, as no one yet was 


ever able to diſcover their real ſettlement in the 
winter ſeaſon. 'T hoſe birds that are caught be- 
fore the middle of April generally prove cocks, 
at which time the hens arrive. 

There are many ways of taking theſe birds at 
different ſeaſons : the branchers are caught in Ju- 
ly or Auguſt, but thoſe taken in the month of 
April generally prove the beſt birds. One me- 
thod of taking them is by digging a hole in the 
earth and placing a board or tile over it, ſupport- 
ed by a ſtick, on which put two or three meal- 
worms, which the bird coming eagerly to de- 
your, falls in the hole and is taken, They may 
alſo be taken with lime twigs ; but the beſt me- 
thod we apprehend is with the nightingale's-trap, 


This trap is about the ſize of a round trencher, 


and may be made with a filk net, a watch ſpring, 


and a round wire; to which the net is faſtened ; 


there is alſo a cork that comes through; like- 


wiſe a ſmall ſtring, which holds up the trap, in 
which ſtick a meal-worm, and the cork very 
flight in it: the bird ſeeing the worm, will en- 
deavour to get it, by which means he will draw 
the net on himſelf, 

Thele birds are generally found by the fide of 
a ſandy, or chalk hill, alſo in a wood ceppice, 
or quick -let hedge, When you have caught a 
bird, tie his wings, and pluck the feathers from 
his vent, which will otherwiſe clog up, and oc- 


caſion his death, 


When 


Wea; 

When firſt taken, feed them with ſheep's- 
heart, and egg,. cut in ſmall bits, three or four 
of which muſt be given them every two hours at 
fartheſt. When they have been crammed in 
this manner about two days, put ſome meat in 
their pan, filled with ants ; put alſo ant's-mould 
at the bottom of their cage : this will learn them 
to feed themſelves in a ſhort time, but dont leave 
them to theinſelves too ſoon, 

There are many different ſorts of food, and 
methods made uſe of in feeding theſe birds; but 
what we conceive to be the beſt is this: in ſum- 
mer time, take a ſheep's-heart raw, and chop 1t 
very fine, alſo boil an egg hard, and grate it; 
put one egg to one heart, or a ſmaller quantity 
in proportion, as their victuals ſhould always be 
moiſt, otherwiſe it makes them vent-bound. 
Sprinkle a little water upon the egg and heart, 
and mix them together till it is almoſt as thick 
as a ſalve, Take great care to get the ſtrings all 
out of the heart; as they ſometimes get about 
the tongue, which will kill them in a ſhort 
time: when this caſe happens, which may be 
known by their gaping, and endeavouring to vo- 
mit, if poſhble open his mouth, and draw out 
the ſtring with a needle, after which give him a 
meal-worm, or ſpider. In winter, the heart 
ſhould be par-boiled, and inſtead of water, uſe 
the liquor the heart was boiled in; but be care- 
ful none of the fat gets amongſt it. 

The nightingale generally builds her neſt 
(which is different from every other bird,) in a 
cloſe quick- ſet hedge, where there is great ſtore 
of briars to defend her from her enemies. The 

oung birds are generally fit to take about the 
middle of May ; but let them be well feathered 
L 2 firſt. 


©: at, 


firſt. If taken too ſoon, they will be ſubje& to 
the cramp and looſeneſs; which will occaſion 
much difficulty in rearing them, While young 
put ſtraw, or dry moſs, in the cage ; but as they 
grow older, give them ants-mould, as before di- 
rected, Learn them alſo to feed upon flies, ſpi- 
ders, or meal-worms, being very nourifhing, 
and in caſe of fickneſs abſolutely neceſſary. Let 
them have plenty of water to dabble and waſh 
themſelves, in, as it is impoſſible ever to rear 
good birds without great cleanlineſs, 


—_—_— 


Deſcription of tbe Ronin ReDp-BrtasT, with a 
genuine Anecdate. 


HIS bird is much admired, and for ſweet- 

neſs, is thought to be little inferior to the 
nightingale. They generally breed three times 
in a year, viz. April, May and June; making 
their neſts with moſs, wool and hair; and com- 
monly produce five or fix young ones; but ſeldom 
leſs than four. They frequently appear 1n the 
winter on the tops of houſes and ruinated places, 
where they alſo build their neſts. You may take 
2 from the neſt when about ten days old; if 
older they will be ſullen, and conſequently more 
difficult to bring up. Feed them as you do 
nightingales, with ſheep's-heart, egg, or any 
kind of freſh meat, minced ſmall. Take care 


to keep them warm, and give them inſets occa- 
ſionally; particularly ſpiders, of which they are 


very fond. 2 5 —— 
heſe birds are taken with lime-twigs, and 
alſo with a trap-cage, and meal- worm. If : 
| coc 
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cock and a young bird, he will ſing in a ſhort 
time. The breaſt of the cock is of a brighter 
red than that of the hen, by which they are ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed. 

Theſe birds are frequently ſubje& to the 
cramp and giddineſs, and will ſometimes fall off 
their perch ; to prevent which, keep them warm 
and clean. When you find him droop, ſpiders, 
or meal- worms, will much refreſh him. When 
the giddineſs appears, an car-wig now and then 


will be found very ſerviceable, When his ap- 


petite fails, give him hog-lice, and take care that 
he has freſh water two or three times in a week 
and, occaſionally, put a little ſaffron, or ſtick- 
liquorice in it, which will help his tong, and 
make him chearful and long-winded, 

We ſhall cloſe our account of the robin with 
relating a remarkable and unprecedented inſtance 
of a gentleman's breeding theſe birds in a cage 
which, however extraordinary ut may appear, 
is a known fact, and can be well authenticated. 


This gentleman's chief delight was in birds; 


in purſuit of which pleaſure he had acquired fo 
much experience as held him in high — 
amongſt the fancy. In the courſe of his ſtudies, 
he had endeavoured for a ſeries of years to breed 
robins in a cage, which was hitherto thought im- 
practicable; in which, after great expence, and 
many fruitleſs efforts, he at length ſucceeded : 
three young birds were produced, each of which 
proved a fine cock, and ſurvived many years, 
At this gentleman's death, one of theſe birds 
was given as a preſent to the writer of this nar- 
rative, who, after keeping him about two years, 


through a fatal negle& in giving him water, 


8 . f . . . 
found him dead, one moraing, in his cage, This 


L 3 bird 
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bird was equal, if not ſuperior, in ſprightlineſs, 
Crength, and ſong, to any robin ever yet pro- 
uced. 


LV 


The LIN NET deſcribed, 


T HIS is eſteemed a very good bird, and will 

learn to imitate the note of any other, The 
generally breed about April, and build their neſts 
among furzes, or upon heaths or commons, 
They have three or four neſts in a year, and 
commonly four or five young ones, which you 
may take when eight or ten days old. 

Feed them when young with boiled bread and 
milk, mixed with a little rape- ſeed, ſcalded and 
bruiſed; and let them be fed every two hours. 
When able to feed themſelves, give them ſome 
wood-lark's meat, till they can crack the feed ; 
which will be in about fix or eight weeks. 

The cocks may be diſtin iſhed from the hens 
by the brownneſs of their backs, and the white 


| feathers upon their wings. 


Of the CHAFFINCH, 


T HE chaffinch is a very hardy, ſtout bird, and 
has a great variety of notes. The neſtlings 
or branchers will hold their ſong fix or ſeven 
months in the year; the wild ones not more than 
three : they are generally brought up under other 


birds, 


They | 


W 


(ins 


They breed two or three times in a year, be- 
ginning in May. Take the branchers in June 
or July, when they are about ten or twelve days 
old, and feed them as you do linnets. 

The cocks are red on the breaſt, and the hens 


gray. 


Deſcription of the GOLDFINCH, 


PT Hs 1s a very lively bird, and has a very 
pleaſing ſong of his own ; but they general- 

ly take it from a wood-lark, or ſome other bird, 
They breed in April, and have three or four 
nefts in a year. When brought up from the 
neſt, feed them the ſame as linnets, with this 
difference only, give them canary inſtead of 
rape-ſeed, and you may put a little Naples biſ- 
cuit among it. Canary- ſeed alone is the beſt 
food, which you muſt endeavour to bring them 
to as ſoon as you can, 

If ſick, give them ſaffron in their water, and 
a little groundſel. Always keep gravel in the 
cage, and when laxative crumble a little chalk 
init. Youmay allo give them lettuce or thiſtle- 
feed. | 

The cock may be known at any time by 
the edges of the wing's being black up to the 
ſhoulder : the bill is alſo black, and under it 
red, and the colours in general of the cock are 
much brighter than thoſe of the hen, 


Of 
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Of the BULLFINCH. 


TH S is a bird of great beauty, and eſteem- 

ed very valuable if properly taught. His 
natural ſong is very indifferent, but he may not 
only be learned to pipe any tune at command, 
but.may alſo be taught to ſpeak, 

They generally build in an orchard or wood, 
have two or three neſts in a ſummer, but ſeldom 
have young ones till the latter end of May. 
Theſe birds doing much miſchief to the wall- 
fruit, are often deſtroyed by the gardeners ; by 
which means they are not very plenty in Eng- 
land. 

You may feed and bring up this bird the ſame 
as a linnet. After they have been caged about 
a week, you may talk, whiſtle, or pipe to them; 
which they will imitate in a very ſhort time. 

The beſt method of diſcovering the cock from 
the hen is, when about three weeks old, to ſtrip 
a few feathers from the breaſt ; if a cock, they 
will grow again in about ten or twelve days, as 
red as blood; if a hen they will appear of a pale 
brown. 


_ —_ 
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The STERLING deſcribed. 


PH is a very hardy and pleaſing bird, his ſong 
is very indifferent, but he may be taught 

to whiſtle, pipe, or talk as diſtinctly as a parrot : 
They breed 1n trees, pigeon-houſes, or the fide 
of dwelling-houſes. Feed them, when young, 
as 


r = 
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as the blackbird; but when able to feed them- 
ſelves, bring them up like the wood lark. 

The cocks have a black ſtroke under their 
tongue, which the hen has little or none of; 
when moulted off, the breaſt of the cock 1s finely 
marked with beautiful colours, of which the hen 
15 quite deficient, 


— — — 


Of the THRUSH or THROSTLE. 


T HERE are various ſorts of theſe birds; the 

firſt is called a red-wing, the next a ſong- 
thruſh : there is alſo the meaſle-taw-thruſh, &c. 
The wood- ſong thruſh builds his neſt with mots; 
is a very fine bird, and fings nine or ten months 
in the year. The heath-thruſh is nearly the 
ſame, but builds his neſt in furzes. They breed 
very ſoon in the year, and are fed the ſame as 
black-birds, 


Of the WRE N. 


T IS is the ſmalleſt of birds, but has a fine 
ſong and very ſtrong pipe. They make 
their neſts about the beginning of May, with 
green moſs, lined with ſmall hair: it is in the 
form of a 8 hat, with a round hole 
in the fide, to get in at. Let them be well fea- 
thered before you take them from the neſt, and 
faced them in the ſame manner as nightingales. 


The 
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The TwiTE. 
THIS bird is exceeding lively and merry, 


and is a good companion for linnets or other 
birds; as by his continual ſinging others are en- 
couraged to do the ſame. The cock has a red 
ſpot on his rump. Their food is the ſame as lin- 
nets. | 


The RED-START deſcribed. 


T HIS is a very beautiful bird, and has a very 

fine ſong. The cock has a black tail; the 
hen reſembles a nightin ale in colour; like which 
bird they muſt allo be brought up and fed, 
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RECEIPTS ix COOKERY. 


E preſume our country readers will not be 

diſpleaſed with our giving ſome valuable 
receipts in cookery, as an addition to this little 1 
volume; and we ſhall begin with ſuch articles as 5 
are moſt likely to be dreſſed in the farmer's | 
houſe ; and then add others which may be occa- 
Honally uſeful for the entertainment of company. ö 


1 
* — — 


A PI- To rooſt it. 
LET your fire be ſtronger at each end than in 


the middle, or otherwiſe hang a flat iron, 
commonly called a pig- iron, in the center of the 
graet. Put into your pig a ſmall piece of butter, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and ſage cut fine: and having 
floured it well, put it to the fire, and continue 
Houring it till the ſkin is quite criſp. When the 
gravy begins to run, put baſons under the pig, 
to ſave it to ſend to table. When you judge the 
pig to be almoſt done, put a piece of butter in a 
coarſe cloth, and rub it for a few minutes, till 
the crackling grows hard, and then take 1t up, 
Having laid it in a diſh without drawing out the 
1pit, ſeperate the head from the body, and cut 
the pig in two equal pieces. Cut the under jaw 
in two, and lay at each fide of it, and the ears 
at each end. Bruiſe the brains fine, mix them 
with ſage, and putting them into the gravy | 
2 which | 
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which has been ſaved, add thereto ſome melted 
batter, and ſend this ſauce to table with the pig. 
It is a common cuſtom in the country to eat cur- 
rant-ſauce with pig, and every country houſe- 
wife knows how to make it. 


A PiG—To bake it. 


| As farm-houſes in general are provided with 
ovens, it may be proper to deſcribe how to 
bake a pig. 

Lay it in a diſh, flour it all over well, and 
Tub it over with butter; butter the diſh you lay 
it in, and put it into an oven. When it is 
enough draw it out of the oven's mouth, and 
rub it over with a buttered cloth; then put it in- 
to the oven again till it is dry, take it out, and 
lay it in a diſh: cut it up, take a little veal gravy, 
and take off the fat in the diſh it was baked in, 
and there will be ſome good gravy at the bottom; 

ut that to it, with a little piece of butter rolled 
in flour: boil it up, and put it into the diſh with 
the brains mixed with the ſage that has been put 
into the belly. 


BREEFT— To roaſt its 


T HE time the meat 1s at the fire muſt be pro- 
portioned to the f1ze of the joint. "I'wenty 
ounds will require three hours roaſting if the 
Joint be thick; but only two hours and a half if 
thin, An hour and a half, with a good fire, is 
deemed 
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deemed the time for roaſting a piece of ten 
pounds weight. But it will take more or leſs 
time, according to the heat or coldneſs of the 
weather, 


—— 


Murrox— 7e raf it. 


AN hour, at a quick fire, will roaſt a ſmall leg 

of mutton, except the weather be froſty, and 
then it will take a quarter of an hour more. To 
one of nine pounds you muſt allow an hour and 
a half, and fo in proportion for one of larger ſize. 
A large ſaddle of mutton (being papered) re- 
quires three hours; a ſmall one little more than 
half that time. A large neck takes an hour; a 
ſmall one about forty minutes: a ſhoulder al- 
moſt as much time as the leg: but a breaſt will 
be done in half an hour at a quick fire. 


VEeaL—To roaſt it. 


I N roaſting the thicker joints of veal, the rule 

is to allow a quarter of an hour at the fire for 
every pound the piece weighs; but if the joint 
be thin about two thirds of the time will do it. 
Veal ſhould be baſted with good butter, and the 
fat of the loin or fillet ſhould be covered with 


paper, 
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| Poxk 7e roof it, 
THE ſame directions hold good for pdik as 


for veal, only remembering that the meat 
muſt be thoroughly done, otherwiſe it is deemed 
unwholſome. It is to be obſerved that in the 
roaſting beef, mutton and pork, that the joints 
ſhould be kept at ſuch a diſtance from the fire 
as to prevent their burning. 


* _— * 
— — ts. — — 
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A Goos E- roaf it. 


A Good briſk fire is neceſſary, by which a 

ſmall one may be done in three quarters of 
an hour, one of a moderate ſize in ITE and 
a very large one in an hour and three quarters. 
The breaſt ſhould be papered till the bird is 
nearly done, and then it muſt be taken off, and 
frothed up.— The fame rules are to be obſerved 
with regard to a turky, 


FowLs—To reaft them. 


| your fire be very clear, and ſmall chick- 
- ens will be done in twenty minutes, thoſe of 
a middling fize in half an hour, and full-grown 
fowls in three quarters: and thefe directions will 
lik-wiſe ſerve for the roaſting of tame ducks : but 
wiid-ducks, teal, widgeons, &c. will take, at a 
very quick fire, from ten minutes to a quarterof an 
hour, according to the taſte of thoſe who are to 

cat 
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eat them; for it is the prevailing faſhion to eat 
theſe birds very little done, 


— — 


* —_ 
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RARBBITSs— To roaſt them.. 


HAVING Þ placed them before à good 2 
baſte them with freſh butter, and d 

them with flour. Small ones. will be done — 
twenty minutes, and the larger in half an hour. 
In the mean time boil the liver, and chop it up 


with parſley. Garniſh the diſh with part of the 


liver and parſley, and put the reſt into the butter, 


to be ſerved up as fauce. 
— . — — — — __———— — 
4A HARE— To roaſt it. 


W HEN y you have caſed it make a pudding, 
confiſting of about a-quazter of a pound of 
ſuet, an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, a 
very little parſley and thyme ſhred fine; ſonie 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, lemon peel, and two eggs. 
Having mixed all theſe ingredients together, put 
them in the hare, and place it before a good fire, 
and baſte with three pints of milk, and ſix ounces 


of butter. Keep baſting till the butter and milk 
is all dried up, * then the hare will be „ 


ently done. Some perſons parboil the liver o 
the hare, chop it fine, and then mix it with the 
ſtuffing. There are many kinds of ſauces uſed 
to a hare; but the belt is good gravy- ſauce, 
thickened with a ſmall piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and poured into the diſh, 

M 3 Pri- 
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Prctons—T7 roaſt them. 


Per ſome butter, pepper, falt, and parfley 
ſhred fine, into the body of the pigeon, and 
tie up the neck end: then let your pigeon hang 
before the fire. It muſt be batted with butter, 
and will ſwim in its own gravy when laid in the 
diſh. Some perſons roaft them on ſmall ſpits, 
tying up the ends of the bird ; but by a ftring 1s 
deemed the preferable method of roaſting them. 


PIC EON Te broil them. 


W HEN you broil them whole put in the 

tame ingredients as when you roaſt them ; 
let them be done on a high gridiron, over a clear 
fire, and ſend them to table with melted butter 
in a cup, or with parſley and butter, poured over 
them. When you broil them fplit, ſhake ſome 
pepper and falt over them. 


A Ham—To boil it. 


AVING put your ham into a copper or large 
pot, let the water be heated fo tlowly that 
it may be at leaſt three hours before it boils ; af- 
ter which an hour and a half will boil a tinall, 
and two hours a large ham, owing to the previ - 
ous heat it receives while the water is warming. 
You muſt conſtantly Kim the liquor while it is 
boiling. | 
A Toxcus 


(125 ) 
A Toncut—To bail it. 


A Dried tongue ſhould boil three hours, having 

been firſt ſoaked in water for a night. But 

a tongue freſh from the pickle ſhould not be put 

0 till the water boils, and will be done in two 
ours, 


— 


Pics PRTTY-Toks Zo dreſi them. 


UT them into a ſaucepan, with an onion, a 
bundle of ſweet-herbs, ſome whole pepper, a 
blade of mace, and half a pint of water, When 
they have boiled about five minutes, take out the 


liver, lights, and heart, and having minced them 


fine, ſhake ſome flour over them, and grate in a 
little nutmeg. When the feet are boiled tender, 
ſtrain off the liquor. Then put all together, and 
adding ſome butter and falt, ſhake the ſaucepan 
for a few minutes, while it ſimmers: then ſend 
it to table, the petty-toes being flit, and laid 
round the minced-ineat and ſauce, and ſome 
toaſted fippets on the borders of the dith, 


Hovste-LamB—To Boil it. & 


pet it in the pot with plenty of water, and 


carefully take off what ſcum may ariſe. Thus 


dreſſed, the meat will have a better appearance, 
and taſte ſweeter than if boiled in a cloth, which 


is a faſhion that too much prevails, 
CON. 
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